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The Irony of Southern History 


By C. VANN WOODWARD 


I. A TIME WHEN NATIONALISM SWEEPS EVERYTHING ELSE 
before it, as it does at present, the regional historian is likely to 
be oppressed by a sense of his unimportance.' America is the 
all-important subject, and national ideas, national institutions, 
and national policies are the themes that compel attention. 
Foreign peoples, eager to know what this New World colossus 
means to them and their immediate future, are impatient with 
details of regional variations, and Americans, intent on the need 
for national unity, tend to minimize their importance. New Eng- 
land, the West, and other regions are occasionally permitted to 
speak for the nation. But the South is thought to be hedged 
about with peculiarities that set it apart as unique. As a stand- 
point from which to write American history it is regarded as 
eccentric and as a background for a historian something of a 
handicap to be overcome. 

Of the eccentric position of the South in the nation there are 
admittedly many remaining indications. I do not think, how- 
ever, that this eccentricity need be regarded as entirely a handi- 
cap. In fact, I think that it could possibly be turned to advan- 
tage by the southern historian both in understanding American 
history and in interpreting it to non-Americans. For from a 
broader point of view it is not the South but America that is 
unique among the peoples of the world. This eccentricity arises 
out of the American legend of success and victory, a legend that 
is not shared by any other people of the civilized world. The 
collective will of this country has simply never known what it 
means to be confronted by complete frustration. Whether by 


1 This paper was presented as the presidential address before the Southern 
Historical Association at Knoxville, Tennessee, on November 7, 1952. 
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luck, by abundant resources, by ingenuity, by technology, by 
organizing cleverness, or by sheer force of arms America has 
been able to overcome every major historic crisis—economic, 
political, or foreign—with which it has had to cope. This re- 
markable record has naturally left a deep imprint upon the 
American mind. It explains in large part the national faith in 
unlimited progress, in the efficacy of material means, in the im- 
portance of mass and speed, the worship of success, and the 
unquestioning belief in the invincibility of American arms. 

The legend has been supported by an unbroken succession 
of victorious wars. Battles have been lost, and whole campaigns 
—but not wars. In the course of their national history the Ameri- 
cans, who have been called a bellicose though unmartial people, 
have fought eight wars. And among them there has not been 
so much as one South African fiasco such as England encountered 
in the heyday of her power. This unique good fortune has iso- 
lated America, I think rather dangerously, from the common 
experience of the rest of mankind, all the great peoples of which 
have without exception known the bitter taste of defeat and 
humiliation. It has fostered the tacit conviction that American 
ideals, values, and principles inevitably prevail in the end. That 
conviction has never received a name, nor even so much explicit 
formulation as the old concept of Manifest Destiny. It is as- 
sumed, not discussed. And the assumption exposes us to the 
temptation of believing that we are somehow immune from the 
forces of history. 

The country that has come nearest to. approximating the 
American legend of success and victory is England. The near- 
ness of continental rivals and the precariousness of the balance 
of power, however, bred in the English an historical sophistica- 
tion that prevented the legend from flourishing as luxuriantly 
as it has in the American climate. Only briefly toward the end 
of the Victorian period did the legend threaten to get out of 
hand in England. Arnold J. Toynbee has recalled those piping 
days in a reminiscent passage. “I remember watching the Dia- 
mond Jubilee procession myself as a small boy,” he writes. “I 
remember the atmosphere. It was: well, here we are on the 
top of the world, and we have arrived at this peak to stay there 
—forever! There is, of course, a thing called history, but history 
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is something unpleasant that happens to other people. We are 
comfortably outside all that. I am sure, if I had been a small 
boy in New York in 1897 I should have felt the same. Of course, 
if I had been a small boy in 1897 in the Southern part of the 
United States, I should not have felt the same; I should then 
have known from my parents that history had happened to 
my people in my part of the world.” 

The South has had its full share of illusions, fantasies, and 
pretensions, and it has continued to cling to some of them with 
an astonishing tenacity that defies explanation. But the illusion 
that “history is something unpleasant that happens to other 
people” is certainly not one of them—not in the face of accumu- 
lated evidence and memory to the contrary. It is true that there 
have been many southern converts to the gospel of progress and 
success, and there was even a period following Reconstruction 
when it seemed possible that these converts might carry a re- 
luctant region with them. But the conversion was never any- 
where near complete. Full participation in the legend of ir- 
resistible progress, success, and victory could, after all, only be 
vicarious at best. For the inescapable facts of history were that 
the South had repeatedly met with frustration and failure. It 
had learned what it was to be faced with economic, social, and 
political problems that refused to yield to all the ingenuity, 
patience, and intelligence that a people could bring to bear upon 
them. It had learned to accommodate itself to conditions that 
it swore it would never accept and it had learned the taste left 
in the mouth by the swallowing of one’s own words. It had 
learned to live for long decades in quite un-American poverty, 
and it had learned the equally un-American lesson of submission. 
For the South had undergone an experience that it could share 
with no other part of America—though it is shared by nearly 
all the peoples of Europe and Asia—the experience of military 
defeat, occupation, and reconstruction. Nothing about this his- 
tory was conducive to the theory that the South was the darling 
of divine providence. 


II 


In his recent book, The Irony of American History, Reinhold 
Niebuhr conducts an astute analysis of national character and 
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destiny that emphasizes another set of American pretensions 
which he calls the illusions of innocence and virtue. These il- 
lusions have their origins in both North and South, though at 
a period before there was any distinct regional consciousness. 
They were fostered by the two great moral traditions of early 
national life, New England Calvinism and Virginia humanism 
of the Jeffersonian school. While they differed upon theology, 
theocrats and humanists were agreed that their country was 
“God's American Israel,” called out of a wicked and corrupt 
Old World and set apart by providence to create a new hu- 
manity and restore man’s lost innocence. I believe that Niebuhr 
would agree that what I have described as the American legend 
of success and victory has assisted in fostering and perpetuating 
these illusions of innocence and virtue. At any rate he demon- 
strates that these illusions have been preserved past infancy 
and into national adulthood. Arriving at man’s estate, we have 
suddenly found ourselves in possession of immense and un- 
dreamed of power and compelled to use this power in ways that 
are not innocent and that cover us with guilt. In clinging to our 
infant illusions of innocence along with our new power, writes 
the theologian, we are “involved in ironic perils which compound 
the experiences of Babylon and Israel’—the perils of overween- 
ing power and overweening virtue. 

Our opposite numbers in the world crisis, the Russian Com- 
munists, are bred on illusions that parallel our own with ironic 
fidelity, even though they are of very different origin and have 
been used to disguise (perhaps even from themselves) what 
seems to us much greater guilt of oppression and cruelty. They 
combine these illusions with Messianic passions that find a paler 
reflection in one layer of American conscience. Looking upon 
their own nation as the embodiment of innocence and justice, 
the Russians take it for granted that America is the symbol of 
the worst form of capitalistic injustice. Both America and Russia 
find it almost impossible to believe that anyone could think ill 
of them and are persuaded that only malice could prompt sus- 
picions of motives so obviously virtuous. Each tends to regard 
the other as the only force willfully thwarting its dream of bring- 
ing happiness to all mankind. 

There are many perils, both for our nation and for the world, 
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inherent in this situation—and they do not all come from abroad. 
We are exasperated by the ironic incongruities of our position. 
Having more power than ever before, America enjoys less se- 
curity than in the days of her weakness. Convinced of her vir- 
tue, she finds that even her allies accuse her of domestic vices 
invented by her enemies. The liberated prove ungrateful for 
their liberation, the reconstructed for their reconstruction, and 
the late colonial peoples vent their resentment upon our nation 
—the most innocent, we believe, of the imperial powers. Driven 
by these provocations and frustrations, there is the danger that 
America may be tempted to exert all the terrible power she pos- 
sesses to compel history to conform to her own illusions. The 
extreme, but by no means the only expression, would be the so- 
called preventive war. This would be to commit the worst impiety 
of the Marxists, with whom it is dogma that they can compel 
history to conform to the pattern of their dreams by the ruthless 
use of force. 

To save ourselves from these moral perils, Dr. Niebuhr ad- 
jures us to disavow the pretensions and illusions of innocence 
derived from our national childhood, along with all self-right- 
eousness, complacency, and humorless idealism. If we would 
understand our plight and prepare for the role we must play, 
we must grasp the ironic implications of our history. I realize 
that Niebuhr’s view of human strivings is based on theology, 
a subject definitely beyond my province. Whatever its theologi- 
cal implications—and I have frankly never explored them—the 
view has a validity apart from them that appeals to the historian. 
Yet the ironic interpretation of history is rare and difficult. In 
the nature of things the participants in an ironic situation are 
rarely conscious of the irony: else they would not become its 
victims. Awareness must ordinarily be contributed by an ob- 
server, a nonparticipant. And the observer must have an unusual 
combination of detachment and sympathy. He must be able to 
appreciate both elements in the incongruity that go to make up 
the ironic situation, both the virtue and the vice to which pre- 
tensions of virtue lead. He must not be so hostile as to deny the 
element of virtue or strength on the one side, nor so sympathetic 
as to ignore the vanity and weakness to which the virtue and 
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strength have contributed. Obviously the qualifications of the 
ironic historian are pretty hard to come by. 


Ill 


Now the South is deeply involved at present in the ironic 
plight of our country as a full-fledged participant. In fact the 
headlong precipitancy with which the South has responded to 
the slogans of nationalism in recent world crises has often ex- 
ceeded that of other sections of the country. Mass response 
sometimes suggests the zeal of recent converts. Yet there are 
aspects of its history and experience that make the South an 
observer as well as a participant, which set it apart in certain 
ways from the experience of the rest of the country, and which 
constitute a somewhat detached point of view. From that van- 
tage point I believe it is possible for the southern historian, and 
indeed all those absorbed in the study of southern history, to 
make a special contribution to the understanding of the irony 
of American history, as well as that of the South’s history. 

The ironic implications of southern history are not concealed 
by any legend of success and victory, nor by the romantic legend 
of the Lost Cause. To savor the full irony of the confident and 
towering ante-bellum dream of a Greek Democracy for the 
New World one has only to recall the words of a speech that 
Robert Barnwell Rhett made when South Carolina seceded. 
The orator was picturing the historian of 2000 A.D. writing this 
passage: “And extending their empire across this continent to 
the Pacific, and down through Mexico to the other side of the 
great gulf, and over the isles of the sea, they established an 
empire and wrought out a civilization which has never been 
equalled or surpassed—a civilization teeming with orators, poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, and historians equal to those of Greece 
and Rome—and presented to the world the glorious spectacle 
of a free, prosperous, and illustrious people.” As a matter of fact, 
in the eyes of the true believer the coming of the Golden Age 
did not have to await the year 2000. It had already arrived, 
full blown, here and now. For as Charles Sydnor has observed, 
“the affirmation of Southern perfection” meant just that. Blind 
to evils and imperfections all around them, Southerners described 
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what they saw as the ultimate in social perfection. “Fighting 
to defend their way of life,” says Sydnor, “they had taken refuge 
in a dream world, and they insisted that others accept their 
castle in the sky as an accurate description of conditions in the 
South.” 

The shattering of this dream and the harsh education that 
followed has not made the South the home of a race of philoso- 
phers. Nor does it seem to have made Southerners any wiser 
than their fellow countrymen. But it has provided them with 
a different point of view from which they might, if they will, 
judge and understand their own history and American history, 
and from which to view the ironic plight of modern America. 

The meaning of the contrast between the 1930's and the 1940's 
is a case in point. This transformation took place too recently 
for anyone to have forgotten, though many seem to have for- 
gotten it entirely. In the thirties and well into the following 
decade there occurred the most thoroughgoing inquest of self- 
criticism that our national economy has ever undergone—not 
even excepting that of the muckraking and progressive era. No 
corner nor aspect nor relationship of American capitalism was 
overlooked, and no shibboleth of free enterprise went unchal- 
lenged. The prying and probing went on at every level from 
the sharecroppers to holding companies and international cartels. 
Subpoenas brought mighty bankers and public utility empire- 
builders to the witness stand. Nor was this activity merely the 
work of the wild-eyed and the woolly-haired, nor the exclusive 
concern of one of the major parties. It was a popular theme of 
the radio, the press, the screen, the theater, and even the pulpit. 
Some churches took up the theme and incorporated it into their 
programs. Universities hummed and throbbed with it. And in 
1940 the former president of a public utility holding company, 
then candidate for President of the United States on the Re- 
publican ticket, made the theme a part of his campaign. Some 
of the outpouring of criticism in the thirties and forties was 
misdirected, some was perhaps a bit silly. But the electorate 
repeatedly endorsed with large majorities the party that was 
the more closely identified with the movement. On the whole 
the people regarded it as productive of good. It was at least 
indicative of a healthy and self-confident society, uninhibited 
by fear. 
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Then in the mid-forties something happened. It happened 
rather suddenly. The floodstream of criticism dwindled to a 
trickle and very nearly ceased altogether. It was as if some 
giant sluice gate had been firmly shut. The silence that followed 
was soon filled with the clamor of voices lifted in accusation, 
denial, or recantation. No reputation was now secure from the 
charges of the heresy hunters, the loyalty investigators, and 
the various committees on public orthodoxy and conformity. 
Choruses were lifted in rapturous praise of the very institutions 
that had been so recently the objects of attack. And the choruses 
were joined by many of the former critics. 

Surveying this remarkable transformation, the historian of the 
South can hardly escape the feeling that all this has happened 
before—or something strongly suggestive of it: that what hap- 
pened in the 1940's had its counterpart in the 1830's. The earlier 
development was on a smaller scale, to be sure, and there were 
certain other obvious discrepancies to be taken into account. 
The dangers inherent in any such comparison between historical 
epochs are numerous and forbidding, for certainly no analogy 
is perfect since no two eras, movements, or events are entirely 
alike. To suggest that modern capitalism is comparable to 
slavery as a system of labor would be to indulge in the loose 
and irresponsible language of polemics and propaganda. With 
due precaution and full awareness of the risks, however, one may 
venture a comparison not between the two institutions but be- 
tween the public attitudes toward them and the transformations 
that took place in those attitudes. 

What happened in the South during the 1830's is too familiar 
a story to require elaboration here. Before it happened, however, 
we know that the Jeffersonian tradition protected and fostered 
a vigorous school of antislavery thought in the South. The great 
Virginians of the revolutionary generation, nearly all of whom 
were on record for emancipation, lent their prestige to the move- 
ment. Critics of slavery spared no aspect of the peculiar institu- 
tion. They spoke out against the effect upon the master as well 
as upon the slave; they exposed the harm done the manners and 
morals of the South as well as its economy and society. Nor 
were the critics mere misfits and radicals. They included men of 
influence and standing: politicians, editors, professors, and 
clergymen. Antislavery thought appeared in respectable news- 
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papers and infiltrated evangelical sects of the upper South par- 
ticularly. In the 1820's the slave states contained a great many 
more antislavery societies than the free states and furnished 
leadership for the movement in the country. It would be false 
to suggest that slavery was on the way out, or, in spite of some 
amelioration, that the reformers made any very substantial alter- 
ations. But it is not too much to say that this was a society 
unafraid of facing its own evils. The movement, you will recall, 
reached a brilliant climax in the free and full debates over 
emancipation in the Virginia legislature during the session of 
1831-1832. The effort to abolish slavery failed there as elsewhere. 
But as Joseph Robert writes, “The institution was denounced as 
never before; it was condemned wholesale fashion by legal rep- 
resentatives of a slave-holding people. The vigor and breadth of 
the assault provide the debate with its most obvious distinction.” 

In spite of the vigor of the movement and the depth of its 
roots in southern tradition, it withered away to almost nothing 
in a very brief period during the middle thirties. By 1837 there 
was not one antislavery society remaining in the whole South. 
Of the thousands of voices that had been raised in outspoken 
protest a short while before there were to be heard only a few 
whispers. Opponents changed their opinions or held their 
tongues. Loyalty to the South came to be defined in terms of 
conformity of thought regarding one of its institutions. Past 
records and associates were scrutinized closely, and the recency 
with which one had denounced northern abolitionism became 
a matter of public concern. The South concentrated its energies 
upon the repression of heresy and raised intellectual barricades 
against the ideas of a critical and unfriendly world. The institu- 
tion that had so recently been blamed for a multitude of the 
region’s ills was now pictured as the secret of its superiority and 
the reason for its fancied perfection. 


IV 


The causes behind the transformation of attitudes in the South 
were numerous and complex. So are the reasons behind the 
transformation that has taken place in the attitudes of contemp- 
orary America. Broadly speaking, however, both of these revo- 
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lutions in public attitudes were reactions to contests for power 
in which the two societies found themselves involved. These 
great struggles included many clashes of interest and issues quite 
apart from those concerning morals and contrasting labor sys- 
tems. Even in the absence of ideological differences the strains 
of conflict would have been severe in each case. In the 1850's 
as in the 1950's, however, the crisis tended to be increasingly 
dramatized as a clash between different systems of labor: as 
slave labor versus free labor. In both the nineteenth-century 
war of words and the twentieth-century cold war each party to 
the conflict, of course, contended that the other practiced the 
more immoral, wicked, and shameless type of exploitation, and 
that its own system was benevolent, idealistic, and sound. Our 
own opinions as to which of the parties in each crisis was the 
more deluded or disingenuous in its contentions are likely to be 
pretty firmly fixed already, and the problem is such that it need 
not detain us. 

The point is that there exists, in spite of obvious differences, 
a disquieting suggestion of similarity between the two crises and 
the pattern of their development. The mistakes of the South, 
some of which have already been suggested, are readily apparent 
and their meaning open to all who would read and understand. 
In the first place the South permitted the opposition to define 
the issue, and naturally the issue was not defined to the South's 
advantage. In the second place the South assumed the moral 
burden of proof. Because the attack centered upon slavery the 
defense rallied around that point. And as the clamor increased 
and the emotional pitch of the dispute intensified, the South 
heedlessly allowed its whole cause, its way of life, its traditional 
values, and its valid claims in numerous nonmoral disputes with 
the North to be identified with one institution. And that was an 
institution of which the South itself had furnished some of the 
most intelligent critics. It was a system known to have reached 
the natural limits of its expansion in this country already and 
one which was far gone on its way to abandonment abroad. Yet 
in its quest for friends and allies the South made the mistake of 
competing with the North for the favor of the West by insisting 
upon the acceptance of a system totally unadapted to the condi- 
tions and needs of the territories and often offensive to their 
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moral sensibilities. And in looking to Europe for support from 
England and France, powers that might reasonably have been 
expected to be drawn to its cause for reasons of self-interest, 
the South encountered difficulties from the start. Some, though 
certainly not all, of these difficulties were due to the fact that 
those countries had already repudiated the system upon which 
the South had elected to stand or fall. 

The knowledge that it was rapidly being isolated in the world 
community as the last champion of an outmoded system under 
concerted moral attack contributed to the South’s feeling of in- 
security and its conviction that it was being encircled and men- 
aced from all sides. In place of its old eagerness for new ideas 
and its outgoing communicativeness the South developed a sus- 
picious inhospitality toward the new and the foreign, a tendency 
to withdraw from what it felt to be a critical world. Because 
it identified the internal security of the whole society with the 
security of its labor system, it refused to permit criticism of that 
system. To guarantee conformity of thought it abandoned its 
tradition of tolerance and resorted to repression of dissent within 
its borders and to forceful exclusion of criticism from outside. 
And finally it set about to celebrate, glorify, and render all but 
sacrosanct with praise the very institution that was under attack 
and that was responsible for the isolation and insecurity of the 
South. 

Modern America is more fortunate than the ante-bellum South 
in having an economic system which, though threatened with 
abandonment by other countries, has shown few of the serious 
weaknesses and is covered with little of the moral obloquy from 
which slavery suffered. And in spite of verbal orthodoxy regard- 
ing the doctrine of capitalistic free enterprise, the American 
political genius has shown willingness to experiment extensively 
with heterodox cures for ills of the orthodox system. This ex- 
perimentation has, of course, been accompanied by loud pro- 
tests of loyalty to the true faith. Again, modern America is not 
handicapped in the struggle against its powerful antagonist by 
the economic and military weaknesses that helped to doom the 
South to defeat. 

There is, however, no cause for complacency in this good for- 
tune. Nor does it rule out entirely the analogy that is here sug- 
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gested. We should not deceive ourselves about the opinions of 
other peoples. While we see ourselves as morally sound and 
regard our prosperity as the natural and just reward of our sound- 
ness, these views are not shared by large numbers of people in 
many parts of the world. They look upon our great wealth not 
as the reward of our virtue but as proof of our wickedness—as 
evidence of the ruthless exploitation, not only of our own working 
people but of themselves. For great masses of people who live 
in abject poverty and know nothing firsthand of our system or 
of industrialism of any kind are easily persuaded that their misery 
is due to capitalist exploitation rather than to the shortcomings 
of their own economies. Hundreds of millions of these people 
are taught to believe that we are as arrogant, brutal, immoral, 
ruthless, and wicked as ever the South was pictured in an earlier 
war of words. And among their leaders are extremists ready 
with the conclusion that people so wicked do not deserve to live 
and that any means whatever used to destroy their system is 
justified by the end. One of these means is the subversive in- 
doctrination of our labor force for insurrection. The malevolent 
caricature of our society contrasts so glaringly with what we 
believe to be the demonstrable facts—not to mention the contrast 
with our traditional illusions of virtue and innocence—that we 
are driven to indignation. And when we hear faint echoes of 
the same propaganda from our own allies, who no longer share 
our dedication to capitalism, our indignation turns into a sense 
of outrage. 

Fortunately modern America has not yet followed the course 
of the South between 1830 and 1860, but the pattern of response 
evoked by these exasperations is not a wholly unfamiliar one. 
There are some unhappy similarities. Threatened with isolation 
as the last important defender of an economic system that has 
been abandoned or rejected without a trial by most of the world 
and is under constant moral attack from several quarters, we 
have rallied to the point of attack. We have shown a tendency 
to allow our whole cause, our traditional values, and our way 
of life to be identified with one economic institution. Some of 
us have also tended to identify the security of the country with 
the security of that institution. We have swiftly turned from 
a mood of criticism to one of glorifying the institution as the 
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secret of our superiority. We have shown a strong disposition 
to suppress criticism and repel outside ideas. We have been 
tempted to define loyalty as conformity of thought, and to run 
grave risk of moral and intellectual stultification. 

Opposing each of these dangerous tendencies there is still 
healthy and wholesome resistance struggling to reassert our an- 
cient tradition of tolerance and free criticism, to maintain bal- 
ance and a sense of humor, to repel the temptation of self- 
righteousness and complacency, and to reject the fallacy that 
the whole American cause and tradition must stand or fall with 
one economic dogma. But it is too early to say that on any one 
of these points the healthy resistance is certain of triumph. In 
fact the fight is uphill and in many instances the issue is doubt- 
ful. I am not contending that successful resistance to all the 
tendencies I have deplored will guarantee peace and solve the 
problems of the 1950's, any more than I am sure that the same 
course would have resulted as happily in the 1850's. But I believe 
I am safe in contending that in view of the South’s experience 
each of these tendencies should be the subject of gravest concern. 


V 


In the field of diplomacy and foreign relations modern America 
suffers from a divided mind, torn between one policy that is 
reminiscent of the way of the South and another more suggest- 
ive of the way of the North in the Civil War crisis. On the one 
hand are those who would meet the foreign challenge by with- 
drawing from a critical community of nations teeming with 
heresies and, by erecting an impregnable barricade, forcibly 
keep out all alien ways, influences, and ideas. Another modern 
group that has a counterpart in at least one school of Southerners 
in the 1850’s are those who in the 1950's, heedless of world 
opinion, would brook no opposition, would not co-operate with, 
nor consult other people’s views, but insist that America must 
be strong enough to carry her way by economic coercion or by 
force. Suggestive also of the southern way are those who, in 


2 Recent examples are the admission of the Post Office Department that it is 
burning tracts mailed from the Iron Curtain countries, and the action of port 
authorities in excluding alien seamen for political reasons in enforcing new im- 
migration laws. Both instances, of course, suggest ante-bellum counterparts. 
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competing with our opponents for the favor of uncommitted 
peoples, would urge upon them institutions and abstract ideas 
of our own that have little or no relevance to their real needs 
and circumstances. And there are those also who resent as evi- 
dence of disloyalty any defection on the part of our allies from 
the particular economic faith upon which we have decided to 
take our stand. 

More reminiscent of the way of the North, on the other hand, 
are those who hold that this is an irrepressible conflict, that a 
world divided against itself cannot stand, that the issue is es- 
sentially a moral one, that we are morally obligated to liberate 
the enslaved peoples of the earth, punish the wicked oppressors, 
and convert the liberated peoples to our way of thought. The 
true American mission, according to those who support this 
view, is a moral crusade on a world-wide scale. Such people 
are likely to concede no validity whatever and grant no hearing 
to the opposing point of view, and to appeal to a higher law to 
justify bloody and revolting means in the name of a noble end. 
For what end could be nobler, they ask, than the liberation of 
man? Fortunately wiser counsel prevails at the moment,* counsel 
which charts a course of foreign policy between the perilous 
extremes of isolationism and world crusade. But each of the 
extreme courses still has powerful advocates and neither can yet 
be regarded as a dead issue. 

We have been admonished lately to heed the ironic conse- 
quences of the characteristic American approach to international 
affairs since the beginning of the present century. The main 
deficiencies of our policy of the last fifty years, we are told, are 
our legalistic and moralistic approaches to foreign relations. 
It is possible and even desirable, I believe, to accept the validity 
of this critical insight without embracing the strictly amoral, 
pragmatic, power-conscious policy of national self-interest that 
has been proposed as an alternative by those who criticize the 
moralistic approach. It is all too apparent that the association 
of the legalistic with the moralistic concept results in a torrent 
of indignation and bitterness against the lawbreaker and a blind- 
ing conviction of moral superiority to the enemy. Expressed in 


3 This was written in October, 1952. 
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military policy and war aims these passions overwhelm reason 
and find no bounds short of the complete submission, uncondi- 
tional surrender, and total domination of the defeated people. 
The irony of the moralistic approach, when exploited by na- 
tionalism, is that the high motive to end injustice and immorality 
actually results in making war more amoral and horrible than 
ever and in shattering the foundations of the political and moral 
order upon which peace has to be built. 

Those who trace our moralistic aberrations back to the Amer- 
ican crusade to liberate Cuba have, I believe, overlooked remoter 
origins. For there would appear to be valid grounds for seeking 
these origins in the period of the Civil War. While both sides 
to that dispute indulged in legalistic as well as moralistic pre- 
tensions, it was the South that was predominantly legalistic and 
the North that was overwhelmingly moralistic in its approach. 
Although southern historians have made important contributions 
to the understanding of that crisis, it is doubtful whether any- 
one has stated more aptly the ironic consequence of the moral- 
istic approach than a northern historian in a recent book called 
And the War Came. “Yankees went to war,” writes Kenneth 
Stampp, “animated by the highest ideals of the nineteenth- 
century middle classes. . . . But what the Yankees achieved— 
for their generation at least—was a triumph not of middle-class 
ideals but of middle-class vices. The most striking products of 
their crusade were the shoddy aristocracy of the North and the 
ragged children of the South. Among the masses of Americans 
there were no victors, only the vanquished.” 

Ironic contrasts between noble purposes and sordid results, 
between idealistic aims and pragmatic consequences are char- 
acteristic of reconstruction periods as well as war crises. This is 
nowhere more readily apparent than in the postwar period 
through which we are now living and with the problems of 
which we are still struggling. It is especially in such times that 
moralistic approaches and high-minded war aims come home 
to roost. As usual, it is only after the zeal of wartime idealism 
has spent itself that the opportunity is gained for realizing the 
ideals for which the war has been fought. When the idealistic 
aims are then found to be in conflict with selfish and pragmatic 
ends, it is the ideals that are likely to be sacrificed. The prob- 
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ability of moral confusion in reconstruction policy is increased 
when a nation finds itself called upon to gird for a new world 
moral crusade before the reconstruction consequent upon the 
last is fairly launched. Opportunities for moral confusion are 
still further multiplied when the new crusade promises to be 
fought in alliance with the public enemies of the previous moral 
crusade and when the new public enemy happens to have been 
an ally in the previous crusade. 

Americans have in common the memories of an earlier ex- 
periment with reconstruction and are generally conscious of 
some of the shortcomings of that effort. But again, the South 
experienced that same historic episode from a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view. Once southern historians have purged their 
minds of rancor and awakened out of a narrow parochialism 
they should be in a singularly strategic position to teach their 
fellow countrymen something of the pitfalls of radical recon- 
struction: of the disfranchisement of old ruling classes and 
the indoctrination of liberated peoples, of the occupation of 
conquered territory and the eradication of racial dogma, of the 
problems of reunion and the hazards of reaction. They should 
at least have a special awareness of the ironic incongruities be- 
tween moral purpose and pragmatic result, of the way in which 
laudable aims of idealists can be perverted to sordid purposes, 
and of the readiness with which high-minded ideals can be for- 
gotten. 

With all her terrible power and new responsibilities combined 
with her illusions of innocence and her legends of immunity 
from frustration and defeat, America stands in greater need 
than she ever did of understanding her own history. Our Euro- 
pean friends, appalled by the impetuosity and naiveté of some of 
our deeds and assumptions, have attributed our lack of historical 
sophistication to our lack of a history—in their sense of the word. 
America’s apparent immunity to the tragic and ironic aspects 
of man’s fate—that charmed and fabled immunity that once made 
America the Utopia of both the common men and the philoso- 
phers of Europe—has come to be pictured as Europe’s curse. 
For the fear that haunts Europeans is the fear that America’s 
lack of a common basis of experience and suffering will blind 
her to the true nature of their dilemmas and end by plunging 
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them into catastrophe. But the Europeans are not entirely right. 
America has a history. It is only that the tragic aspects and the 
ironic implications of that history have been obscured by the 
national legend of success and victory and by the perpetuation 
of infant illusions of innocence and virtue. 

America has had cynical disparagement of her ideals from 
foreign, unfriendly, or hostile critics. But she desperately needs 
criticism from historians of her own who can penetrate the legend 
without destroying the ideal, who can dispel the illusion of pre- 
tended virtue without denying the genuine virtues. Such his- 
torians must have learned that virtue has never been defined 
by national or regional boundaries, and that morality and recti- 
tude are not the monopolies of factions or parties. They must 
reveal the fallacy of a diplomacy based on moral bigotry, as 
well as the fallacy of one that relies upon economic coercion 
through the fancied indispensability of favored products. Their 
studies would show the futility of erecting intellectual barricades 
against unpopular ideas, of employing censorship and repression 
against social criticism, and of imposing the ideas of the con- 
queror upon defeated peoples by force of arms. Such historians 
would teach that economic systems, whatever their age, their 
respectability, or their apparent stability, are transitory, and 
that any nation that elects to stand or fall upon one ephemeral 
institution has already determined its fate. The history they 
write would also constitute a warning that an overwhelming 
conviction in the righteousness of a cause is no guarantee of its 
ultimate triumph, and that the policy that takes into account the 
possibility of defeat is more realistic than one that assumes the 
inevitability of victory. 

Such historians must have a rare combination of detachment 
and sympathy, and they must have established some measure 
of immunity from the fevers and prejudices of their own times, 
particularly those bred of nationalism with all its myths and 
pretensions, and those born of hysteria that closes the mind 
to new ideas of all kinds. America might find such historians 
anywhere within her borders, North as well as South. But surely 
some of them might reasonably be expected to rise from that 
region where it is a matter of common knowledge that history 
has happened to our people in our part of the world. 











Lyman Draper and the South 


By WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


| CoPpELAND DRAPER, LONGTIME CORRESPONDING 
secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (1854-1886) 
was a gnomelike man, five feet, one inch in height, who weighed 
but slightly over one hundred pounds. His life was spent on his- 
tory, the history of the West, and, incidentally, the South. He 
built a great collection of papers, the first significant collection of 
personal, nonofficial materials in America. He encouraged auto- 
graph collectors and genealogists who brought to light, in their 
own strange ways, other valuable collections of historical sources. 
He built a great historical society and gathered its library; and he 
established a climate of opinion from which Frederick Jackson 
Turner eventually extracted the frontier hypothesis. 

It was Lyman Draper, hero-worshiper and patriot, who, in 
his own favorite expression, “rescued from oblivion” the “hardy 
adventures” of countless heroes of the Southwest and sang the 
praises of the pioneers. Long before Turner and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Lyman Draper had called attention to the exploits of 
the common man, the frontier militia, and the roughhewn pioneer 
of the Southwest. He was, in truth, a maker of heroes, and out of 
his belief that the West was important and significant arose, in 
time, the frontier hypothesis. And the frontier hypothesis, in the 
last analysis, was the logical outgrowth of Draper's preoccupation 
with the heroes of the West. It was Draper’s ideas dressed in the 
verbiage of the academicians. 

But the West about which Lyman Draper talked most was the 
Southwest—the old region of western Virginia, Kentucky, western 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Missouri. This was his “border 
region,” where the Border Wars were fought and where southern 
expansion began. Draper’s heroes were Westerners, but they were 
Southerners as well, and the collections he made are as significant 
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for southern as they are for western history. In fact, in these days 
when western history means the trans-Mississippi region and is 
synonymous with the “West” of “western” movies, Draper's col- 
lections must be reclassified as belonging to that segment of his- 
tory known as “southern” history. In his work as a historian 
Lyman Draper collected southern materials, glorified southern 
heroes, and made his most fruitful contacts with Southerners. He 
was prosouthern in his sympathies in a period of intense sectional 
animosities, and his eventual significance rests in the contribution 
which he made in preserving the historical record of the South. 

Lyman Draper was born in Erie County, New York, in 1815—an 
area which still retained the touch of the frontier. His family, 
after five generations in New England, had migrated to the fron- 
tier, and his father had been a pioneer stage driver, trader, and 
storekeeper in the Niagara area. From his father he heard stories 
of pioneer adventure, and as a boy in Lockport, New York, he 
developed a hobby of reading history. By the time he was seven- 
teen, he was writing stories of frontier adventure for a newspaper 
in Rochester. His first historical article was an account of “Wil- 
son’s Banditti,” a band of frontier desperadoes who operated in 
Ohio and Kentucky. His hobby led him to reading about the 
southern frontier, and more articles on southern frontier themes 
followed. His first attempt to gather historical information by 
letter—a technique which he developed and upon which he de- 
pended throughout his life—was a letter to former President James 
Madison, written when Draper was seventeen, asking Madison 
for a sketch of his life. 

In 1833 Draper went to Mobile, Alabama, as the clerk of a 
kinsman named Remsen who was a cotton factor. Thereafter, 
until the Civil War intervened, Draper’s livelihood was intimately 
tied up with southern business. In Mobile, Draper investigated 
the career of a Creek chief, Weatherford, and sent an article on 
the Indian to the Rochester Gem. After a year in Mobile, Draper's 
kinsman sent him to Granville College in Ohio, and two years 
later Draper went to live with his patron in Alexandria, New York. 
There he stayed four years, tending to Peter Remsen’s business in 
New York while Remsen ran his cotton factorage in Mobile. 

In 1840 Draper—who was an ardent Locofoco Democrat and an 
enthusiastic supporter of Martin Van Buren—went to Pontotoc, 
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Mississippi, to edit a newspaper, The Spirit of the Times. The 
paper was not a success, but Draper became an enthusiast for 
Mississippi and for its possibilities. He acquired land and settled 
down for a moment to make a farm in the wilderness. He tried to 
act as an agent for land speculators. He tried to encourage friends 
to migrate to Mississippi. Moreover, he switched his allegiance 
from Van Buren to the southern branch of the Democratic party. 
His stay in Mississippi lasted, intermittently, for three years; but 
he kept his worthless land for many years and frequently dreamed 
of returning to it. 

In 1843 his kinsman offered to support him while he was 
gathering his historical material and writing the books of which 
he dreamed. Draper moved to Baltimore to live with Peter 
Remsen, and for eight years he pursued his studies and built his 
collections. His economic interests—through his relative—were in- 
timately tied up with the South and the prosperity of the cotton 
business. When Peter Remsen died in 1852, Draper moved to 
Wisconsin, but the next year he married the widow, and his 
interest in southern business continued. Remsen’s partner in Mo- 
bile continued to run the cotton warehouse, and Draper’s main 
support, down to the time when secession and war destroyed it, 
came from the business in Mobile. On the eve of the Civil War, 
Draper hoped to move to the South. Unhappy in Wisconsin, he 
tried to get the Mississippi Historical Society to employ him as its 
secretary, and he even dreamed of getting employment in Ten- 
nessee with its historical society. 

Not only were Lyman Draper's economic interests closely 
bound to the South. His collections were very largely made in 
the South and related to southern themes and southern “heroes.” 
From 1844 to 1852, during which time he usually lived in or near 
Baltimore, Draper made nine major trips in search of historical 
materials, and most of them were made in the region south of the 
Ohio River. Twice in 1844 he made trips, each of several months’ 
duration, into Kentucky and Tennessee to interview pioneers and 
their descendants and to gather up documents, letters, and 
memoirs on border warfare. In 1846 he spent some months in 
Kentucky and during this time “became possessed of” the papers 
of George Rogers Clark. In 1847 he worked for some weeks in 
the state archives at Richmond. And in 1851 he went into Mis- 
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souri, where he acquired the major body of his materials on 
Daniel Boone from Boone descendants. 

For a decade, a period during which he laid the foundations of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society and served one term as 
state Superintendent of Public Instruction, Draper added to his 
collections only by purchases. But in 1863, in the midst of the 
Civil War, he went back into Kentucky to gather materials. He 
walked nearly nine hundred miles in his collecting activities— 
mostly in Kentucky where other forms of transportation were 
undependable. In 1868 he was back in Kentucky, and in 1871 
he made his way into South Carolina in search of the papers of 
General Thomas Sumter. 

In addition to gathering papers, Draper carried on extensive 
interviews with pioneers, former Indian fighters, and their de- 
scendants. He was an expert interviewer, searching in his ques- 
tioning and apt in drawing out information from old men who 
lived among their memories. He was critical, too, and informed 
on all aspects of his special subject. Incessant and untiring in his 
search for the truth, he led his informants into giving him all sides 
of their stories in the first oral history project in America. 

Draper also got papers and information by writing letters. He 
located pioneers and their descendants, bombarded them with 
letters, and extracted information and papers from them. By 
means of all these methods, Draper gathered the first great non- 
official collection of manuscript materials in America. By 1852, 
when he moved to Wisconsin, it consisted of about ten thousand 
pages of original manuscripts and about an equal number of fools- 
cap pages of notes on interviews. 

In gathering his material Draper displayed a remarkable per- 
suasiveness. His principal argument for having papers given to 
him was that he had a solemn duty to “rescue from oblivion the 
memory” of the hardy adventures, the perils, and hardships of 
“a worthy band of patriots” who were neglected by eastern his- 
torians. Daniel Boone had led settlers into Kentucky and fought 
the Indians to wrest that great state from the hands of the savage. 
George Rogers Clark, in the name of Virginia, had conquered the 
West from the foul hand of the British. Once when Frederick 
Jackson Turner, young instructor in the University of Wisconsin, 
made a speech about the western land claims of the original 
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states, Draper clipped the newspaper account of the speech and 
pasted it in his scrapbook with a note demolishing the whole 
argument that Turner was making. After all, said Draper, the 
claims of Virginia had been made valid by the Clark conquest— 
all the other states had were paper claims. 

This belief in the tremendous importance of these forgotten 
and uncelebrated exploits gave Draper his first great talking point. 
He appealed to old men and to their descendants to give him in- 
formation and their letters and papers in order that he might set 
the record straight. It was an appeal to pride, and even to vanity, 
and dozens of people turned their papers over to him. 

Draper's second appeal was based on a combination of religious 
zeal and high patriotism. As a Baptist, he had a mission, and his 
work was too important to be neglected. It was his duty to col- 
lect the papers; and it was, by implication, the duty of their 
owners to turn them over to him. 

“When I get to your brother’s in Henry County,” he told his 
old friend, Colonel William Martin of Tennessee, “I shall look 
over the papers of your father, pick out the ones that I want, and 
ask your brother to give them to me. In such matters,” he ex- 
plained, “I have learned not to be over-fastidious, and for the 
reason that I deem myself laboring for the public, for my country, 
and I do not feel myself at liberty to neglect my duties, from mere 
motives of delicacy.” 

Sometimes he found that he could not get possession of the 
papers. Then he asked permission to copy them, and he spent 
long hours copying verbatim hundreds of pages of papers that 
were later destroyed. Once he found that the possessors of the 
General Edward Hand papers prized them so highly that he 
would “as soon ask them to pluck out their eyes or teeth, as to 
ask them for any of these old papers.”” 

Sometimes the possessors of the papers were willing to lend 
them to Draper to copy. Then he carried them home and spent 
the long months between trips making transcripts of the papers. 
Occasionally, he was several years in returning the papers, but 
he took great care to see that they got back to the owners. After 


1 Lyman Draper to William Martin, July 18, 1844, in Draper and Wisconsin 
Historical Society Correspondence. All manuscripts cited in this article are in the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

2 Draper to Lydia Remsen, June 22, 1852, ibid. 
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he acquired the George Rogers Clark papers in 1846 he made a 
will specifying that the papers were to be returned, in case of his 
death, to the Kentucky Historical Society. In the will he listed 
other borrowings which his survivors were to return. From time 
to time he made amendments, scratching out the items which 
had been returned and occasionally adding a new loan. Years 
later he deleted the provision that the Clark papers were to be 
given to the Kentucky Historical Society. That society had long 
since ceased to exist. But these Clark papers were not a loan. 
Draper was interested only in seeing that they were preserved 
and placed where they could be used to write a truthful account 
of the “Washington of the West.” 

In the process of making his collections Draper had the en- 
thusiastic assistance of a number of people—nearly all of whom 
were Southerners—who gave him papers, induced others to part 
with theirs, and guided him in his interviews. Such a person was 
William B. Campbell, congressman from Tennessee, who gave 
Draper encouragement and a form of assistance which few others 
could have given. In the early 1840's postal rates were so high 
as to be almost prohibitive, but letters both to and from con- 
gressmen were franked. Campbell agreed to send out Draper’s 
letters for him. Draper sent his letters to Campbell, who franked 
them out and invited the recipients to send their answers to him 
so that he could forward them to Draper. “Your work is so much 
of a public character,” he told the young researcher in 1842, “that 
I regard it as no infringement of the franking privilege to aid you 
in your laudable undertaking. It is prudent, however,” he added, 
“that this intimation to you should be private.”* 

Years later, when Andrew Johnson was President and Campbell 
was again a congressman from Tennessee, Campbell tried to get 
Draper a clerkship in the Pension Bureau—not, as Draper carefully 
explained, because he wanted to work, but because he wanted 
access to the pension applications of the old pioneers and frontier 
warriors. Campbell still considered it proper to give a historian 
a veiled subsidy to aid him in carrying on a work of a public 
character.* 

3 William B. Campbell to Draper, August 23, 1842, in Draper MSS 10DD22. 

4 After the Civil War Draper enlisted Campbell’s support in his search for a 
clerkship in the Pension Bureau. Draper was an enthusiastic supporter of Andrew 


Johnson, and only abandoned his hope for a government job when Grant’s election 
was assured. 
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Still another friend was Colonel William Martin, a neighbor of 
Campbell's, who had been an Indian fighter, a soldier with Jack- 
son, and whose father had been a general in the Revolution. 
Martin enjoyed Draper, threw open his house to him, and helped 
him meet other survivors of bygone battles. So, too, did David 
Campbell, former governor of Virginia. Once Draper spent weeks 
with Governor Campbell, copying the papers of Campbell's 
ancestors and uncovering a bitter controversy between John 
Sevier and Arthur Campbell over the battle of King’s Mountain. 

Two secretaries of two successive Kentucky historical societies 
gave Draper unstinting aid. One, Taliaferro P. Shaffner, aided 
him in getting the Clark papers and guided his interviews in the 
Louisville area. Once when Draper had tried to get some papers, 
the possessor refused to let him have them but agreed to give 
them to the Kentucky society. Shaffner told Draper that as soon 
as they arrived, he would send them on—and without consulting 
his executive committee. On such matters, said Shaffner, he was 
the society, and he did not intend to ask anyone’s permission to 
give Draper the papers. With another secretary, Reuben T. Dur- 
rett, in the years after the Civil War, Draper maintained the most 
friendly relations, and their long letters, exploring every phase of 
early Kentucky history, extended over two decades. 

In Mississippi, J. F. Claiborne was an admirer of Draper, and 
he made efforts to get Draper to move to Mississippi after the war 
and build there a historical society comparable to the one that 
Draper had built in Wisconsin. And in Tennessee there was the 
venerable Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey, historian and antiquarian, whose 
friendship lasted from the last days of the Civil War for two 
decades, and whose great achievement was in getting a book out 
of Lyman C. Draper. 

This was a real achievement. All his life Draper was planning 
to write books, but some psychological quirk made it impossible 
for him ever to realize his dreams. He began his collecting with 
plans to write a volume of sketches of the “Lives of the Pioneers,” 
and much of his collecting was done with this volume of bio- 
graphical sketches in mind. But he gathered so much material 
that he began to think in terms of many volumes—a series—rather 
than one. Then, when he got the Clark papers, he planned to 
make Clark his central biography and the first of his series. By 
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that time—it was 1846—he planned to write twenty books, in- 
cluding lives of Clark, Boone, Simon Kenton, Samuel Brady, 
James Robertson, John Sevier, Daniel Morgan, and Thomas Sum- 
ter. Then, in 1850, he laid aside the Clark to write a Brady. In 
1853 he started writing a Boone, and in the summer of 1854 he 
entered a partnership with Benson J. Lossing, the popular his- 
torian, to write the Boone and the rest of the series. But some- . 
thing always seemed to happen to Draper when he tried to write. 
He got nervous and became ill under sustained work. And, when 
he should have been writing the Boone, he got writer’s cramp. 
He finished sixteen chapters—about one half—of the Boone, and 
never completed it. 

In the late 1860's he undertook to write a family encyclopedia, 
and, with the aid of an assistant paid by the publisher, he com- 
pleted The Helping Hand by early 1870.5 The book was no suc- 
cess; it was not history; and Draper spent years in a lawsuit over it. 

Then there was the coming centennial of the battle of King’s 
Mountain, and his friend Dr. Ramsey urged Draper to write the 
definitive history of the battle. Draper undertook to do it, but he 
got sick again, and he delayed until well after the centennial. 
Two years too late, Kings Mountain and Its Heroes appeared.® It 
was a dull chronicle, filled with details—critical, exact, and unin- 
spired. The book had no success. Sold by subscription, it found 
no subscribers, and it was difficult to find agents to handle it. 
Before that, Draper had entered into a partnership with Consul 
W. Butterfield to produce his books. Butterfield and Draper com- 
pleted a book on “Border Forays,” but the authors fell into a dis- 
pute and the book never appeared. Later still, in the late 1880's, 
Draper completed a critical discussion of the Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration. But it, too, has remained unpublished. He wrote many 
short articles and a number of critical notes for the journals. But 
his major work was the editing of ten volumes of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society Collections, from 1854 to 1890. His most im- 
portant article was an essay on the “Autographs of Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution” which is 
still the standard work on the subject and highly prized by auto- 
graph collectors.’ 

5 A Helping Hand for Town and Country: An American Home Book of Practical 
and Scientific Information . . . (Cincinnati, 1870). 


6 Cincinnati, 1881. 
7 Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 1854-  ), 
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Here—in this failure to publish—lies the crime of Lyman 
Draper. He collected materials on the promise to write the 
stories of the pioneers. He promised descendants to acclaim the 
memories of their heroic ancestors. He promised survivors that 
he would celebrate the days of their glory and see that history 
gave them due credit for their achievements. But he did not write 
the books. He did not erect literary monuments to the illustrious 
deeds of the dead. People gave him papers. He did not steal 
them. He did not borrow them without intention of returning 
them. He owned the papers—and sometimes he owned them by 
right of purchase. He was under no obligation to return the 
papers that he collected, but he was under obligation to write 
the books based on the papers. Throughout his life he intended 
to write the books. But the books he wrote were failures. Time 
passed; his health would never permit him to work on them; and 
most of the books he planned were never written. 

Yet the papers that he had collected and rescued and preserved 
remained. They remained for scholars of later generations to 
study and use in doing justice to the heroes of the southern fron- 
tier. Draper left his collection to the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, and the society gathered them up, arranged them ac- 
cording to Draper’s own scheme, and bound them into volumes. 
Including the thirty-three notebooks in which Draper recorded 
his interviews, there are 486 of them. For the most part they were 
preserved under the names of the men of the old border: Daniel 
Boone (32 volumes), Samuel Brady (16), Joseph Brant (32), 
Daniel Brodhead (3), George Rogers Clark (65), Thomas Hinde 
(34), Simon Kenton (13), William Preston (6), Thomas Sumter 
(23), John Clark Symmes (3), and the Indian Tecumseh (13). 
In time, the society published a guide to the collections,* and 
Calendars of the Preston and Virginia Papers, the Kentucky 
Papers, and the Tennessee and King’s Mountain Papers.’ It pub- 


X (1885), 373-447. Republished as An Essay on the Autographic Collections of 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution (New 
York, 1889). 

8 Reuben Gold Thwaites (ed.), Descriptive List of Manuscript Collections of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin . . . (Madison, 1906). 

® Publications of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Calendar Series 
(Madison, 1915-  ), I (1915), II (1925), and III (1929). Four typed volumes 
of the calendars of the George Rogers Clark, Thomas Sumter, Frontier Wars, and 
David Shepherd papers remain unpublished. 
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lished, too, five volumes of the documents,’® and permitted the 
Illinois State Historical Library to publish other documents from 
Draper's voluminous collections." Years later it made the entire 
collection available on microfilm. Within two years of Draper’s 
death, it had arranged the collection and thrown it open for 
scholars to write the books which Draper never wrote. 

The scholars came. The first to arrive were genealogists, for 
the families whose exploits Draper had recorded and whose 
family trees he had so carefully traced were the “first families.” 
Here, better than any other place, their priorities could be estab- 
lished. For years the Daughters of the American Revolution ad- 
mitted candidates for membership on the Draper Manuscripts 
alone. And the historians came too. Halfway through his Win- 
ning of the West, Theodore Roosevelt spent an afternoon in the 
library and ever after cited the Draper collections with fulsome 
praise that hid the superficiality of his research.” But more care- 
ful scholars relied on the work which Draper had done. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites and Louise Phelps Kellogg built their scholarly 
reputations entirely upon the Draper collections. James Alton 
James wrote the Clark biography that Draper planned, John 
Bakeless and Thwaites each wrote the Boone, Edna Kenton the 
Simon Kenton, and Kathryn Harrod Mason found in Draper's 
papers the records of James Harrod of Kentucky. Thomas P. 
Abernethy, Randolph Downes, Archibald Henderson, and A. T. 
Volwiler relied heavily on the collections in writing books that 
cast penetrating rays into recesses of southern and western his- 
tory. In a way, they kept the promise which Draper had made 
to rescue the pioneers from oblivion. 

Though he failed on his specific promise, the South still owes a 
debt to Lyman C. Draper. He was never an enemy of the South. 
In fact, he was always its friend. On the issues before the country 


10 Reuben Gold Thwaites and Louise P. Kellogg (eds.), Documentary History 
of Dunmore’s War, 1774 (Madison, 1905); Thwaites and Kellogg (eds.), Fron- 
tier Defense on the Upper Ohio, 1775-1777 (Madison, 1912); Kellogg (ed.), 
Frontier Advance on the Upper Ohio, 1778-1779 (Madison, 1916); Kellogg (ed.), 
Frontier Retreat on the Upper Ohio, 1779-1781 (Madison, 1917). 

11 James A. James (ed.), George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781, in Collections 
of the Illinois State Historical Library (Springfield, 1903- ), VIII (1912); 
James (ed.), George Rogers Clark Papers, 1781-1784, ibid., XIX (1926). 

12 Theodore Roosevelt, The Winning of the West (6 vols., New York, 1889- 
1896). 
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throughout his life, he was always on the southern side. He was 
a Locofoco Democrat out of New York, but he became a sup- 
porter of the Democrats in Mississippi. He was a Calhoun man 
for a time. He was a Benton man on the issues of the Mexican 
War. When he moved to Wisconsin, he continued to support the 
wing of the Democratic party that sympathized with the south- 
ern viewpoint. Before he came to Wisconsin, he sent letters in- 
quiring if the Baptist Church of Madison was an abolitionist con- 
gregation. He was assured that it was not, and he saw that it did 
not become so while he was a member. He fought in Baptist con- 
ventions against the church taking a stand against slavery. A few 
months after the Republican party was born in Wisconsin, in 
1854, Draper helped form the Wisconsin Colonization Society. 
He was a Franklin Pierce supporter in 1852, a Buchanan man in 
1856, and a silent observer of the chaos of 1860. In fact, he took 
no part in the campaign of 1860, and on election day he was work- 
ing in the archives in Richmond. When Lincoln was elected, he 
thanked God that he had done nothing to bring about the col- 
lapse of the Union. 

When the war came, Draper determined to use it for history. 
He tried to get a commission as paymaster so that he could follow 
the troops and get firsthand accounts of engagements from the 
participants. He was expert in interviews, and he was alert to 
the necessity for gathering historical data before they faded from 
the memory of the participants. He sent a circular to officers and 
men of Wisconsin regiments, asking them to keep journals, diaries, 
and copies of all official papers for the historical society. Many 
of the soldiers did so, and the society's collections were enriched 
by their records. 

But one officer's acts brought a curious result that throws an 
interesting light on Lyman Draper and the materials of southern 
history. When federal troops burned and devastated buildings 
in Baton Rouge, one Wisconsin officer found a bundle of Spanish 
documents from the state archives. Remembering Draper's in- 
terest in historical material, he carried it back to Wisconsin to 
present to the society’s library—a trophy of war which had his- 
torical value. He left the papers with his wife, returned to the 
war, and was killed in action. His widow, however, carried out 
his wish and gave the papers into Draper’s hands. Draper took 
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the papers, pressed them out, and carefully bound them in sub- 
stantial books. Then he waited—waited throughout the war and 
through the reconstruction which followed the war. Not until 
the last of the federal troops had been withdrawn from Louisiana 
did Draper mention that he had the papers. Then, when the 
Southerners had been restored to power in Louisiana, he wrote to 
the Historical Society of Louisiana—in the name of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin—telling the story of the papers and 
asking where to send them. His correspondents offered to pay 
for the binding, but Draper refused payment. It was his and the 
Wisconsin society's gift to the Louisiana Historical Society. 

The story illustrates a situation which did not so often have a 
happy ending. In the years that followed the Civil War, Draper 
constantly received letters from his friends throughout the South 
—and he had more friends in the South than in any other part of 
the country—telling him how their libraries had been destroyed, 
their collections scattered, the materials for their history gone for- 
ever. It was a shame, of course, that more Wisconsin officers did 
not gather up the treasures of the South and give them to Draper. 
He would have pressed out the wrinkles, preserved them with 
care, bound them, and returned them in better condition than 
they were originally to their rightful owners. But it is a matter of 
rejoicing to remember that while northern troops roamed the 
South in the armies of Sherman and Hunter and Sheridan and 
Wilson, a great collection of southern historical materials lay 
safe behind the lines in the collections of Lyman C. Draper. 











Florida and the Crisis of 1850 


By HERBERT J. DOHERTY, JR. 


I, THE UNITED STATES THE YEARS 1845-1850 saw A RISE 
to new intensity of sectional tension which eventually resulted in 
the disruption of the Union. The latter part of this period also 
marked the high point of Whig party influence in the state of 
Florida. In Congress Florida was represented in 1850 by a Whig 
senator and a Whig representative. In Tallahassee sat a Whig 
legislature, and a Whig governor directed the executive affairs. 
The recurrent sectional disputes of the 1830's and 1840's and the 
growing pressure of northern expansion were convincing many 
Southerners that democracy was a threat to their political power 
and to their most important property interest—the institution of 
slavery. Many of these southern men looked hopefully to John C. 
Calhoun to formulate a solution which would make the rights of 
their section secure against the growing northern majorities. 
Others, seeking protection in the erasure of sectional lines and the 
welding together of groups all over the country having similar 
interests, looked to Henry Clay to find a compromise. Within 
the next fifteen years the remedies advanced by the followers of 
both men were tried. In 1850, however, the ideas of Henry Clay 
predominated after months of controversy. 

In this era the Florida Whigs were well provided with leader- 
ship. Generally, they would be characterized today as “safe and 
sane,” and they promoted programs of conservatism and modera- 
tion. In the election of 1848, Thomas Brown, a former state legis- 
lator, had been elected governor. A native of Virginia, he had 
served in the War of 1812 and had been a member of the Virginia 
legislature. For twenty years prior to his election as governor he 
had lived in Florida and was well known as a Tallahassee hotel 
man and a former sugar planter.’ In territorial Florida politics 


1 Mary D. Lewis, “Thomas Brown,” in Apalachee (Tallahassee, 1944), 90-95. 
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he had been associated with the pro-bank “Conservative party.” 

In the same 1848 election, Edward Carrington Cabell was re- 
elected as Florida’s Whig member in the lower house of Congress. 
Cabell was a young man of great promise and one of the best 
vote-getters the party had. He was the last Whig in Florida hold- 
ing public office to go down in defeat. He was a lawyer-planter 
and, like Brown, a native of Virginia. 

The Whig general assembly sent to Tallahassee in 1848 was 
expected to name a deserving Whig to the United States Senate 
seat which would be vacated by Democrat James D. Westcott in 
1849. Dissident West Florida Whigs, however, teamed up with 
the minority Democrats to elect the inept Jackson Morton of 
Pensacola. The Democrats backed Morton to prevent the elec- 
tion of George T. Ward, a prominent and more able Middle 
Florida Whig. Morton was a businessman and a nominal Whig. 
One of his associates described him as being characterized by 
“that sort of chuckleheadedness which distinguishes all he says.” 
While in the Senate he was usually influenced by his abler col- 
league, David L. Yulee, an East Florida Democrat. 

The Whig leadership had the support of a number of par- 
ticularly influential and well-managed newspapers. In West 
Florida the Florida Whig was published at Marianna by Thomas 
B. Alexander and was the leading Whig organ of that section. In 
Pensacola the Gazette was an independent paper with decidedly 
Whig leanings. The Florida Sentinel, well edited by Joseph 
Clisby, maintained its position in Tallahassee as the state’s leading 
Whig journal. In East Florida the Whig leaders had brought 
Columbus Drew to Jacksonville to edit the Florida Republican. 
Drew, like so many other Florida Whigs, was a native of Virginia.* 

Aggravated by the disagreements over the disposition of ter- 
ritory acquired from Mexico, the sectional disputes had reached 
a dangerous point by 1849. Extremists North and South were 
voicing dire predictions. In his inaugural address Governor 
Brown expressed grave concern over these controversies. He 
pledged his adherence to the sovereignty of the states, the rights 

2 Quoted in Dorothy Dodd, “The Secession Movement in Florida,” in Florida 
Historical Quarterly (Jacksonville, 1908- ), XII (1933-1934), 4. 


3 Alice J. Drew, Columbus Drew, Something of His Life and Ancestry (Jackson- 
ville, 1910), 93-95. 
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of the South, and the compromises of the Constitution—caution- 
ing that there was vast difference between manly resistance to 
unjust encroachment “and the empty vapouring and gasconade 
which has become so common.” He condemned the intrigues of 
partisan politicians which had made dissolution and disunion 
household words. “I believe,” he declared, “that the Northern 
fanatics have done much to weaken the attachment and reverence 
of the people for the Union; and I fear as much has been done by 
Southern demagogues as Northern fanatics.”* 

Brown was a member of that conservative group which wanted 
to conciliate sectional differences and bring an end to radical 
actions of all types. He believed that the election of Zachary 
Taylor to the presidency in 1848 was prime evidence that the 
great body of the people both North and South would not counte- 
nance the destruction of the Union, and that the people of the 
North wished to do justice to the people of the South. Every act 
of his administration was made in the light of this aversion to 
radical propositions. 

In 1849 repercussions from “An Address to the People of the 
Southern States” by a number of southern congressmen were still 
being felt. This document, prepared during the Thirtieth Con- 
gress by John C. Calhoun, had demanded the suppression of 
abolitionist agitation and called for no restrictions upon slavery 
in the territories. Cabell, the Florida Whig in the House of 
Representatives, and James D. Westcott, Florida’s Jacksonian 
Democrat in the Senate, had refused to sign the document. Both 
declared that it should have emphasized the loyalty of the South 
to the Union. 

Among the southern Whigs of this era there was a feeling of 
understanding and respect for those men who had not signed the 
“Address.” These men thought that the best way to protect the 
interests of the South was by co-operation between the con- 
servative propertied interests of the North and the South. They 
viewed the political struggles of the day as conflicts between 
propertied and nonpropertied groups. To them, the slavery prob- 
lem was a troublesome issue which could be dangerous to their 
interests as well as to the Union if agitated in an emotional way 


4 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, January 16, 1849. 
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on a sectional basis. Their viewpoint differed completely from 
that of John C. Calhoun who saw the political struggle as between 
landed capital and business capital. His thinking saw co-opera- 
tion between agrarian and business interests as leading inevitably 
to the subordination of the agrarian, southern interests. 

Thomas Brown, Edward C. Cabell, Richard K. Call, Columbus 
Drew, and George T. Ward were among the leading Whigs in 
Florida who would not countenance disruption of the Union. 
Although the young Cabell came closer to support of secession 
doctrines than did the others, they all considered themselves de- 
fenders of the rights of the South and of the theory of state rights, 
but they viewed secession as infeasible. They were Union men, 
but they were believers in the rights of the states within the 
Union. Their insistence upon preservation of the Union was in- 
dicative of what was in practice a type of nationalism—Union 
nationalism. The distinction between these Unionists and the 
more radical state-rights Democrats, the southern nationalists, 
was in the degree to which they insisted upon the rights of the 
South.’ The Whig-Unionist philosophy was well expressed by an 
editorial in Columbus Drew’s Florida Republican. It stated that 
nine tenths of the southern people “will stand up for the rights of 
the South. Every true Southern representative will not fail to 
give his vote and lift his voice in opposition to the schemes of 
the Northern incendiaries; but few will be found rash enough to 
propose disunion for a remedy. It is no remedy. It will kill, not 
cure, the patient.”® 

After the southern “Address,” popular sentiment grew in the 
South in favor of a convention of slaveholding states for the 
devising of means to protect their mutual interests. In 1849 
Senator David Yulee proposed to Calhoun that either a meeting 
of the governors of the southern states be held or a “State Rights 
Republican Party” be organized to offset the power of the North.’ 
Early in 1850 the Whig paper in Jacksonville reported that a 
popular meeting in Mississippi had proposed a southern conven- 
tion to be held in Nashville in June. It saw no reason for opposing 


5 For further discussion of Union nationalism, see Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., “Union 
Nationalism in Florida,” in Florida Historical Quarterly, XXIX (1950-1951), 83-85. 

6 Jacksonville Florida Republican, June 14, 1849. 

7 Mills M. Lord, “David Levy Yulee, Statesman and Railroad Builder” (M. A. 
thesis, University of Florida, 1940), 73. 
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the consultation of the slaveholding states, but set forth the 
opinion that any action in regard to Florida’s participation in it 
should come from the state authorities.* 

The Tallahassee Whig organ commented: “We have no great 
confidence in the value of a Southern Convention as a remedial 
measure.”® It held that such a meeting might be one of those 
expedients which result in more harm than good. The emotional 
temper which pervaded the Union was looked upon by this paper 
with alarm. It noted that the ill feeling was most marked in the 
halls of Congress where Free Soilers threatened Proviso, southern 
radicals threatened dissolution, and passion was generally re- 
placing intellect. The’ editor had only condemnation for the 
House where orators were forced to deal either in “deep tragedy 
or broad farce” even to get an audience." 

Meanwhile, the issue of the southern convention was being 
debated in county seats throughout the South. In Florida no 
statement had come from Governor Brown as to the attitude of 
the state administration toward the proposed meeting. The 
Sentinel reiterated its view that a convention for no stated pur- 
pose was neither wise nor likely to be productive of any good. 
It added that should the Wilmot Proviso pass in Congress, then 
“we shall be prepared to advocate a convention, for definite pur- 
poses.”'' The Republican proclaimed that it would rather see 
the convention “strangled in its birth than lend it countenance” 
if its purpose should be disunion. The editor believed that there 
was no danger as long as Governor Brown did not speak out.'* 

Henry Clay returned to the Senate in 1849 after an absence of 
seven years, determined to calm emotions and placate conflicting 
interests. On January 29, 1850, he introduced into the United 
States Senate his well-known compromise measures. Clay feared 
that if the Wilmot Proviso were adopted, the fire-eaters might 
stampede the South into secession. Indeed, in January, 1849, the 
Florida general assembly, despite its Whig complexion and the 
protestations of loyalty from the Whigs, had resolved that under 
no circumstances would the people of the state recognize as bind- 

8 Jacksonville Florida Republican, January 10, 1850. 

® Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, January 14, 1850. 

10 [bid., January 29, 1850. 


11 [bid., February 12, 1850. 
12 Jacksonville Florida Republican, January 24, 1850. 
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ing any federal law prohibiting slavery in the territories. The 
threat of secession stimulated efforts to formulate a comprehen- 
sive scheme of settlement. 

The reactions to Clay’s compromise proposals were many and 
quite varied. In the Senate, member after member rose to protest. 
Extremists on each side of the question opposed the measures, 
and the consequent excitement did much to stir popular emotions 
in favor of a convention of southern states. In Florida the Demo- 
cratic newspaper in St. Augustine dubbed Clay’s proposition the 
“surrender bill.” The Whig newspaper in Jacksonville expressed 
disappointment that nothing more original had come from the 
great statesman. Generally, the Whig newspapers were favorable 
toward the measures, but not unreservedly.” 

The major attack from the South came from Calhoun, through 
Senator James M. Mason of Virginia."* The Florida Whigs were 
greatly annoyed, as were most Whigs, by Calhoun’s tactics. They 
did not question his sincerity but believed that “an idiosyncrasy 
possesses him, which nothing can exorcise but the clang of arms, 
and din of conflict over the fragments of a broken Union.”” 
The Florida Republican rejected the thesis that the South was 
wearing the yoke of submission, and deftly pointed out that 
Calhoun was directing his attacks more against “our system of 
government” than against the North. Editor Drew, one of the 
staunch Union nationalists, painted in vivid colors the glory of 
the nation as the most “colossal power on the globe” and asked, 
“Shall liberty be expelled from her western home to wander 
forth and find no resting place, and Anarchy with dark and 
brooding wing be courted in her stead?””* 

Meanwhile, in a bold speech delivered on March 7, 1850, 
Daniel Webster threw his support behind the compromise pro- 
posal and denounced abolition societies and secessionists alike. 
Free Soilers, abolitionists, and northern “Conscience” Whigs were 
horrified at what they termed “Webster's apostasy.” Conserva- 
tives, businessmen with southern connections, and southern 
Whigs rallied to his support. Florida Whigs approved the 
speech as one of hope. Webster's course offered justice and would 


13 [bid., February 14, 1850. 

14 Calhoun was too ill to deliver the speech personally, and it was read for him 
by Mason of Virginia. 

15 Jacksonville Florida Republican, April 11, 1850. 

16 [bid. 
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not “victimize” the South.’7 Cabell hailed Clay and Webster as 
“bearing themselves nobly towards the country.”** 

Despite the support of distinguished backers, the compromise 
plan soon bogged down, and in Congress the controversy dragged 
on for months. One month after the introduction of the Clay 
proposals, the entire Florida congressional delegation united in 
an unusual letter to Governor Brown. This message stated their 
belief that the Constitution, wielded by a hostile northern major- 
ity, would become the instrument of ultimate ruin for the South 
“if timely preventives are not employed.” They expressed their 
belief that no effectual check upon this tendency would be ap- 
plied by any department of the government. Action by the people 
of the South through their state governments was seen by the 
congressmen as the only means of opposing the hostile spirit 
spreading through the federal government. Consequently, they 
called upon Brown to arrange for the representation of the state 
at the Nashville convention and advised him that his endorsement 
would lend benefit and prestige to the movement. Governor 
Brown, however, had other ideas upon the subject.’® 

Cabell, although a signer of the joint letter, addressed a separate 
communication to Brown to explain his participation in this bi- 
partisan move. He declared that his previous opposition to a 
convention had been set aside because the Nashville meeting was 
to be only an advisory session “to define the position of the 
South” and to propose methods of redress in certain contingencies. 
He ventured that to wait upon aggressive action before calling 
a convention would be highly dangerous.”° 

From the tone of his letter, Cabell seems to have taken a serious 
view of the imminent dominance of the Union by northern ma- 
jorities, and to have believed that the necessity for secession 
might be unavoidable and very near. He affirmed that submission 
to aggression would be degradation and expressed his conviction 
that the North would commit such aggression unless its people 
could be impressed with the determination of the South to main- 
tain its rights “regardless of the consequences.”*! 

17 [bid., March 21, 1850. 

18 [hid., April 25, 1850. 

19 Yulee, Morton, and Cabell to Brown, February 6, 1850, ibid., March 7, 1850. 


20 Cabell to Brown, February 12, 1850, ibid. 
21 [bid. 
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Governor Brown’s reply to the letter was a repudiation of sec- 
tional measures, and it warmed the hearts of all Union men. His 
remarks received notice in the Union press all over the country. 
Brown flatly asserted: “I consider such a Convention as revolu- 
tionary in its tendency, and directly against the spirit if not the 
letter of the Constitution of the United States.” 

Brown refused to appoint delegates from the state to the Nash- 
ville meeting on the grounds that he had no more authority to 
take such action than any private citizen. Any act on his part 
to procure the election of such delegates would be “an usurpation 
alike dangerous and censurable.” He stated that in his opinion 
there was nothing a convention could do that had not already 
been done save constitute itself a “Revolutionary body.” If this 
be the purpose of the convention, he continued, “I most solemnly 
protest against it. The time has not arrived for such measures, 
and I pray God such a time may never arrive.” 

He dwelt at length on the possible injurious consequences of 
such a body, and cast suspicion on what ends the members of 
such a meeting might try to accomplish once they had assembled. 
He observed that men remarkable for their wisdom were rarely 
involved in promoting schemes of agitation. The possibility that 
the convention might even disagree on fundamental southern 
rights was foreseen as a source of harm to the South. Brown 
pointed out that not all southern men had agreed to Calhoun’s 
“Address” to the southern people.** 

On the question of relations between the North and the South, 
he observed that “Time has brought forth no wisdom—experience 
has brought no knowledge. The Northern politician, gaining con- 
fidence in this wordy conflict assumes a more threatening tone, 
and the Southern politician, to keep even pace, must become 
more violent in his manner of resistance, and threaten still 
louder.”** 

The Florida Whig press gave full support to the course pur- 
sued by Brown, while the Democratic press almost as unani- 
mously opposed it. The Jacksonville Republican had forebodings 
about the dark designs of a few “Brutuses” who might wish to 

22 Brown to Morton, Cabell, and Yulee, February 22, 1850, ibid. 


23 [bid. 
24 Ibid. 
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destroy the Union at Nashville.** The Democratic Floridian and 
Journal soundly denounced the Republican for having “yielded” 
to the views of Governor Brown.”® 

The Florida Whig announced that West Flerida had shown no 
interest in a convention and was as calm and dispassionate as if 
the legislators in Washington were attending to the legitimate 
business of government, rather than crying “to arms.” It inter- 
preted the will of the people as favoring equitable adjustment of 
all controversies without the aid of a sectional convention.” 

In Jacksonville the Democratic News commented that despite 
the support of the press those who agreed with the views of 
Governor Brown were becoming fewer every day. It speculated 
that “Brownism” originated in the intrigues of an anti-Cabell 
clique of Whig politicians in Tallahassee who wished to head off 
Cabell from election to the United States Senate at the next 
session of the general assembly.** 

The Pensacola Gazette expressed amazement at the fact that 
Whig Senator Morton had endorsed the southern convention. It 
opposed the meeting, saying that it was a Democratic trick. By 
agitating the slavery question and getting a convention called, the 
Democrats hoped to ruin the southern Whigs. According to the 
Gazette, Democratic philosophy was: if the southern Whigs do 
not go with us in support of the convention, they will be ruined 
at home; if they do, the administration will lose its support in 
Congress.*® Brown's reply to the letter from the congressional 
delegation was favorably compared with Jackson’s squelching of 
nullification in 1832. 

Senator Morton rebutted Brown’s reply in a somewhat indis- 
creet statement which he published in the newspapers. He ac- 
cused Brown of inflicting pain upon southern men and of giving 
aid and comfort to their adversaries. He accused the governor 
of representing the opinions of “neither of the great parties of 
Florida,” and asked, “Do you seek to ridicule the defenders of 
Southern rights?” In Morton’s opinion the Nashville convention 
had as its object preservation of the Union if that were possible; 

25 Ibid. 
26 Ibid., March 21, 1850. 
27 Ibid., April 11, 1850. 


28 Ibid., April 25, 1850. 
29 Jbid., April 11, 1850. 
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preservation of the South if it were not. He asked indignantly 
just what was required to make Brown calculate the value of the 
Union, and declared: “. . . the Nashville convention will, I pre- 
sume, suggest such means and measures as may be advisable for 
the South to adopt to preserve her liberty and independence. Call 
this ‘revolutionary’ if you choose, and ‘make the most of it.’ ”*° 

Brown replied to Morton’s blast with regret that the senator 
had shown such temper in his letter, commenting that when 
Morton had acquired more experience in public affairs he would 
deplore such an outburst. In a more philosophic vein, the gover- 
nor continued, saying that he had been born at the close of the 
American Revolution and was now an old man. 


I do not wish to see another revolution, and if I feel called upon 
to blush in this connection, it is for those who pronounce this govern- 
ment a Russian despotism—who would call a convention of modern 
politicians to remedy the inherent defects in the great Charter of our 
liberties—who think themselves able to improve it—who in respect to 
anticipated grievances would change or destroy it—and who seek to 
delude the people with dazzling schemes of a Southern Confederacy.** 


As this controversy raged, the people were meeting in local 
assemblies, endorsing the Nashville convention, and electing 
delegates to it. In the face of the apparent popular enthusiasm, 
the Republican felt impelled to modify its endorsement of Brown’s 
stand. It acknowledged that the action of the congressional dele- 
gation was not unsupported among the people. It pointed out, 
however, that the convention did not have the unanimity of sup- 
port which the Democrats claimed for it.** A public meeting at 
Jacksonville endorsed the convention idea despite efforts of the 
opponents, led by Whig I. D. Hart, to prevent it. The Republican 
now counseled that since it had not been possible to prevent a 
convention, it would be best to send men who could moderate or 
control it. 

The three districts of Florida—East, West, and Middle—were 
meanwhile choosing delegates to represent them at the Nashville 
convention. Florida had long used such geographical districts 


30 Ibid., April 4, 1850. 
31 Jbid., April 11, 1850. 
32 Ibid., April 25, 1850. 
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for apportioning representation in the upper house of the legis- 
lature. West Florida included all of the state west of the Apalachi- 
cola, Middle Florida from the Apalachicola to the Suwannee, and 
East Florida the region east of the Suwannee, which embraced 
most of peninsular Florida. In each of these districts county 
meetings of interested citizens had chosen delegates to go to the 
district meetings. Each district then selected two delegates, a 
Whig and a Democrat, to represent it at Nashville. Two of the 
Whig delegates, Congressman Cabell and Joseph M. Hernandez, 
did not go to Nashville. 

One of the county meetings, at Newnansville, declared that the 
Nashville meeting was unnecessary. It adopted resolutions prais- 
ing the conservative spirit of the Whig party and blaming the 
disturbed state of the Union upon the “mad spirit of conquest” 
which had motivated the Polk administration. This meeting also 
called upon E. C. Cabell to run for Congress again, saying, “There 
is on all hands a willingness to concede the loftiest motives to Mr. 
C., in his recommendation of a Southern convention, and to bury 
all differences of opinion among his friends on that point.”** 

When, on June 3, the southern convention assembled at Nash- 
ville with Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia represented, resolutions 
were approved protesting any interference with the right of all 
citizens of the United States to take their property into any ter- 
ritory of the Union. Since the territories were the common prop- 
erty of all the citizens of the Union, all defenders of the Constitu- 
tion would defend this equal right. 

In the event that this right could not be recognized, the con- 
vention concluded that the only alternative would be to divide the 
territories between the two great sections of the country on the 
basis of the Missouri Compromise line. After passing such ex- 
pressions of principle, conservative counsels prevailed and the 
convention was adjourned to meet after the current session of 
Congress.** In that body, the compromise measures of Henry 
Clay were then being debated. 

For three long months the compromise controversy had drag- 
ged on. In April all compromise suggestions had been referred 


33 Tbid., May 9, 1850. 
34 [bid., June 27, 1850. 
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to a carefully balanced committee of thirteen for consideration. 
The main opposition to the proposals came from the President, 
the Free Soilers, and southern extremists. This opposition was 
dealt a body blow by the death of John C. Calhoun in March 
and of Zachary Taylor in July.** Their disappearance from the 
scene made a compromise agreement more likely. The new Presi- 
dent, Millard Fillmore, unlike his predecessor, used the influence 
of the administration to secure the passage of the measures. 

In Florida the Democratic press still railed against “submission” 
to the compromise and declared that a southern convention was 
the only redress against the wrongs of the North.** All Democrats, 
of course, did not take the attitude which their press was pro- 
moting. One member of the Democratic state convention wrote 
to the Washington Union saying that the Floridian and Journal, 
the Tallahassee Democratic paper, totally misrepresented the 
views of Florida Democrats who were, he asserted, wholeheart- 
edly in favor of compromise.” 

Whig meetings were being held in many counties to endorse 
the idea of compromise. In Alligator (now Lake City) George W. 
Call addressed one such meeting and eloquently defended the 
stand of the Whigs. He declared that the Democrats were re- 
sponsible for the crisis because of their inconsistent policies. The 
editor of one Whig newspaper wrote that he had talked to no one, 
Whig or Democrat, who was against the compromise, and that 
his paper had received a deluge of mail favorable to it.** 

In Congress the strategy of the compromise men which brought 
them victory was to introduce the provisions of the original com- 
promise bill as separate measures. By the middle of August these 
measures, separately, had been approved. The entire Florida con- 
gressional delegation had voted against the measures admitting 
California as a free state and abolishing the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia.*® All of them favored the organization of 
the territories without slavery restrictions, though Yulee and Mor- 

35 John B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States (8 vols., New 
York, 1883-1913), VIII, 13. 

36 St. Augustine Ancient City, June 22, 1850. 

7 — Florida Sentinel, July 9, 1850. 


39 Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 1573 (August 13, 1850), 1772 (Sep- 
tember 7, 1850), 1830 (September 16, 1850), 1837 (September 17, 1850). 
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ton were not present for the final vote.*° Cabell favored the Texas 
indemnity to recompense that state for giving up its claims to 
New Mexico, while both Morton and Yulee opposed the meas- 
ure.*' All of them are believed to have favored the fugitive slave 
law, though Cabell was not present for the House vote and there 
was no record on the final vote in the Senate.** Cabell was the 
only member of the delegation to support all of the compromise 
after passage. He agreed that he had not gotten all that he had 
hoped for but said that he was not prepared to go to war about it. 

The Florida senators were fairly regular in their support of the 
provisions which the southern radicals demanded, and in their op- 
position to those which they opposed. Morton, the Whig, voted 
exactly as did Yulee, the fire-eating Democrat. Yulee took a more 
prominent part in debate than did Cabell or Morton, always in 
support of southern extremists. From the beginning he predicted 
that the major concession to the South, the fugitive slave law, 
would be but a dead letter on the books. 

By the end of 1850 the nationalistic characteristics of the south- 
ern wing of the Whig party were apparent. Its leaders strongly 
opposed fire-eating tactics and showed great loyalty to conserva- 
tive Unionism. They looked upon the compromise as the final 
solution to the sectional problems of the nation, and they were 
prepared to stake their political fortunes upon it.** One historian 
of today views the compromise as a mortal success for the Whig 
party, in which it found its noblest positive purpose, for which it 
lived and died.“ 

The compromise was the outstanding issue in the congressional 
election of 1850 in Florida. The Democratic candidate vigorously 
attacked the measure, and the Whigs as heatedly defended it. 
The Democrats nominated a political unknown, Major John Beard, 
who, because of previous political connections, was referred to 
by the Whig press as a “broken down Whig.”*’ Beard declared 


40 Tbid., 1589 (August 15, 1850), 1776 (September 8, 1850). 

41 [bid., 1555 (August 9, 1850), 1764 (September 6, 1850). 

42 Ibid., 1647 (August 23, 1850), 1660 (August 26, 1850), 1807 (September 
12, 1850). See also James B. Mool, “Florida in Federal Politics; Statehood to 
Secession” (M. A. thesis, Duke University, 1940), 58. 

43 Arthur Charles Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Washington, 1913), 
150, 178-89. 

44 Wilfred C. Binkley, American Political Parties (New York, 1947), 172. 

45 Jacksonville Florida Republican, July 4, 1850. 
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that he had a “reasonable affection” for the Union but did not 
worship it as “some great invisible deity.” He had only contempt 
for the compromise: “For one I will never agree to any such terms; 
they may call me traitor, disunionist, or what they please; I would 
resist to the ‘last extremity.’ ”** 

By general consent, Cabell was to be the Whig standard-bearer 
in Florida again. Whig county meetings were held for the pur- 
pose of endorsing Cabell and compromise. Cabell made his cam- 
paign on the issue of preservation of the Union. In this respect 
Florida Whigs stood for the same ideals that characterized the 
Whig party throughout the South in 1850. Whigs appealed to the 
old “Jacksonian Democrats” who had stood in opposition to the 
nullification movement in South Carolina. With the cry, “Old 
fashioned Democrats, where are you?” the Florida Sentinel re- 
minded Jacksonians that their party was now denouncing their 
hero's doctrines as “Federalism.”** 

Cabell emphasized Unionism. In one vigorous address he de- 
clared: “Major Beard is for ‘a dissolution of the Union’ because 
of the passage of the Texas Boundary, California, and Territorial 
bills, which together make up the ‘Omnibus’ or ‘Compromise Bill.’ 
I am not. The issues are Union or disunion—I am for Union: 
Peace or War—I am for peace.”** “Never,” he declared, “either 
as Representative or Candidate, will I assume the awful responsi- 
bility of recommending to you a dissolution of the Union.”*® 

After election day, the Jacksonville News dourly conceded: 
“The Submissionists have probably elected Cabell. . . . Bribery, 
perjury and all kinds of misrepresentation were resorted to.”®° 
A report from Madison County, however, seems to voice the ma- 
jority opinion. This communication stated that the results of the 
election showed a clear endorsement of harmony and peace by 
the people of Madison. It was their rebuke to talk of secession.” 

Appraising the campaign, the Republican commented on the 
fact that the only real issue had been advocacy of the compromise 
by the Whigs and opposition to it by the Democrats. Editor Drew 

46 Thid., September 26, 1850. 

47 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, September 24, 1850. 

48 Jacksonville Florida Republican, September 26, 1850. 

49 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, September 17, 1850. 


50 Jacksonville Florida Republican, October 31, 1850. 
51 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, October 22, 1850. 
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felt that Cabell’s re-election was proof that “the People have de- 
clared for Compromise—have chosen Peace—have spoken in thun- 
der tones for Union—and demanded adherence to ‘non-interven- 
tion. “°° 

The results of the election of 1850 show that the Democrats had 
gained in the preceding two years. Cabell won by a smaller ma- 
jority than in 1848, and the Whigs lost control of the legislature, 
although the Democratic majority in the Senate was only one, 
and in the House of Representatives, two. In 1846 Cabell had 
received a majority of less than two hundred votes, but in 1848 
he received a majority of 577. In 1850 that majority dropped to 
481. Cabell’s total vote was 4,531, compared to 4,050 for Beard. 

Cabell carried most of the more populous counties of the state, 
while Beard carried all of the large, more thinly populated coun- 
ties in South and East Florida. Cabell also carried the counties 
in which was located the most valuable farm land, which pro- 
duced the most cotton and tobacco, which had the heaviest slave 
population, and which paid the largest amount of taxes.** As was 
generally true in the South, there was a decided correlation in 
Florida between Whig strongholds and the major slaveholding 
and cotton-producing areas. 

It is ironical that, as secession sentiment grew through the 
1850's, the small planters and poor whites became more closely 
identified with radical measures for the protection of slavery than 
did the large slaveholders. Among these small planters and poor 
whites, provincial and poorly educated, the idea of southern na- 
tionalism took its firmest root. 

In the November, 1850, session of the legislature, federal rela- 
tions occupied much of the time. Governor Brown placed before 
the legislators the proposals from the Nashville convention calling 
for 4 southern congress. The matter was largely ignored and was 
not even mentioned on the floor of the Senate. Brown told the 
legislature that nothing short of willing and cheerful submission 
by all sections to the paramount law of the land would preserve 
the Union “in real vitality or even in hollow semblance.” He in- 
vited the lawmakers to authorize him to call a state convention 

52 Jacksonville Florida Republican, October 16, 1850. 

53 Pensacola Gazette, November 9, 1850. 


54 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, November 19, 1850, February 25, 1851. Also 
see Seventh Census of the United States: 1850 (Washington, 1853). 
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to devise remedies should the fugitive slave law be repealed. 
Despite this request, no action at all was taken in this session 
dealing with the slavery controversy or its accompanying doc- 
trines.*® 

This session was responsible for the election of a United States 
senator because of the expiration of David L. Yulee’s term before 
the next regular session. Within Democratic ranks there was 
some dissension about re-electing the fire-eating Yulee, though the 
Democratic caucus gave him its approval by a two-thirds vote. 
After thirty ballots, twenty-four Whigs joined with seven disaf- 
fected Democrats and replaced Yulee with the moderate Demo- 
crat Stephen Russell Mallory. Thus did the tide of 1850 opinion 
give its final rebuke to radicalism as personified by Yulee. 


55 Pensacola Gazette, December 7, 1850. 


56 A Journal of the Proceedings of the Senate of the State of Florida, Fifth 
Session (Tallahassee, 1851), 278-79. 











The Eighteenth Annual Meeting 


By THOMAS P. GOVAN 


‘in PROGRAM FOR THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
the Southern Historical Association consisted of six sessions pri- 
marily on American history; three on European history; one on 
Latin-American history; another on the military history of World 
War II; and a final session in which representatives of the pub- 
lishers, the historians, and the readers and reviewers of historical 
books discussed the varied problems confronting the writer of 
history and his audience. 

Whatever merit the program had is to be credited to those 
delivering the papers and to the members of the program com- 
mittee, Harold A. Bierck, Jr., Dayton Phillips, Bennett H. Wall, 
and Bell I. Wiley, because no chairman could have hoped for 
greater co-operation and aid than each of them gave. 

Philip Davidson of the University of Louisville was the chair- 
man of the opening session on American history: The Republican 
Party in the Administrations of Jefferson and Madison. John S. 
Pancake of the University of Alabama spoke of the political activi- 
ties of Samuel Smith, Robert Smith, and others who were iden- 
tified as the “Invisibles” in the Republican party. This group, 
difficult to describe because they so frequently differed among 
themselves, opposed the policies of Jefferson and Madison, parti- 
cularly in the field of foreign affairs. Samuel Smith’s opposition to 
these policies began covertly in the second administration of Jef- 
ferson and became open when Madison was elected President. It 
was based on the belief that sterner measures should be used 
against Great Britain and that stronger measures of defense should 
be taken. The conclusions of the paper were: that the embargo 
was almost successful; that Robert Smith does not deserve quite 
the censure as a member of the cabinet that most historians be- 
ginning with Henry Adams have given him; and that the sena- 
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torial group, of which Samuel Smith and the Invisibles were the 
center, formed a necessary complement to the Warhawks in fore- 
ing Madison into the War of 1812. 

Sanford W. Higginbotham of the University of Mississippi em- 
phasized the importance of Pennsylvania to the success of the 
Republican party. He noted that after 1800 it was Pennsylvania 
rather than New York which was aligned with Virginia in support 
of the successful presidential candidates, and assigned to Penn- 
sylvania the principal credit for Madison’s victories in 1808 and 
1812. After a brief description of the political factions in the 
state between 1800 and 1807, he discussed in detail the presi- 
dential election of 1808. For reasons unconnected with national 
policy, Pennsylvania Republicans seemed unlikely to support 
Madison in the spring of 1808, but William Duane and the state 
committee of correspondence were successful in overcoming those 
opposed to Madison by convincing the voters that support of Jef- 
ferson’s chosen successor was the essential proof of party ortho- 
doxy. This union of all the Republican factions caused the Fed- 
eralists to drop their plans of supporting George Clinton for the 
presidency and was probably the decisive factor in assuring Madi- 
son’s election. 

The subsequent discussion was led by Bernard Drell of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who commented upon the two papers and added 
remarks about another phase of the opposition to the election of 
Madison, that of John Taylor of Caroline. This Republican pre- 
ferred James Monroe to Madison, but urged Monroe to withdraw 
his candidacy when it appeared that its effect might be to throw 
the election to the Federalists. 

Fritz Redlich of the Research Center in Entrepreneurial His- 
tory, at a luncheon presided over by T. Harry Williams of Lou- 
isiana State University, distinguished between two fields in busi- 
ness history: that which is concerned with the history of par- 
ticular firms or companies; and that which studies business prac- 
tices, tools, institutions, and ethics. He pointed out that oppor- 
tunities for research and writing in both fields existed in the 
South. Some work has been done on cotton and sugar plantations, 
banks, stores, factors, particular industries, and railroads, but 
these constitute only a slender beginning and leave untouched a 
rich mine which remains to be opened and exploited. 
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The Tennessee and East Tennessee Historical Societies joined 
with the Association for the meeting on Whig versus Democrat 
in Tennessee. Stanley J. Folmsbee of the University of Tennessee 
was the chairman. Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., of Princeton Uni- 
versity spoke on “Banking and Politics in Jackson’s Tennessee.” 
His conclusions were that while banks became important in Ten- 
nessee in the boom years following the War of 1812, they aroused 
little public concern until the panic of 1819. The two banks in 
the state during this period were controlled by the land specula- 
tors, who, as the Overton-Blount faction, also dominated state 
politics. The widespread hostility to this group aroused by the 
financial difficulties of the panic years enabled the rival Erwin- 
Carroll faction to overturn them in politics and to force the banks 
out of business. Andrew Jackson had been identified with the 
Overton faction, but personal reverses turned him against specula- 
tion. He adopted a hard-money, anti-bank position, differing from 
that of the Erwin-Carroll view as well as from that of the group 
with which he had formerly been associated. It was suggested by 
the speaker that this early struggle between pro-bank and anti- 
bank forces foreshadowed the lines along which Whig and Demo- 
crat would divide in the next decade. 

Thomas B. Alexander of Georgia Teachers College illustrated 
the fundamental difference between Democratic radicalism and 
Whig conservativism by an analysis of the career of Thomas A. R. 
Nelson, one of the last of the Whigs in state politics. His thesis 
was that Nelson was considered by his own generation as the 
leader in advocating the conservative principle, which was the 
basis of the unity of the Whig party rather than particular posi- 
tions on separate issues. Dan M. Robison of the Tennessee State 
Library, who could not be present, prepared comments on the 
papers suggesting that while the bank issue was of tremendous 
import in the political realignment of Tennessee, it was perhaps 
an oversimplification to consider the electorate as divided into 
pro-bank and anti-bank factions. He suggested that it is seldom 
that one factor alone is sufficient to explain a course of events, 
and that, in particular, the historian must consider carefully the 
impact of personal leadership on political developments, not only 
in Tennessee but in any place where free men, through elected 
officials, govern themselves. Mr. Robison’s comments were read 
by William T. Alderson, also of the Tennessee State Library. 
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William C. Binkley of Vanderbilt University presided over the 
evening session at which Fletcher M. Green of the University of 
North Carolina spoke on “An Intellectual Awakening in the Old 
South.” No attempt was made to evaluate the quality of this 
intellectual awakening either by comparison with other geo- 
graphical or cultural regions, or by attempting to relate it to any 
set of objective standards. The point of the speaker was that 
the Old South shared in the intellectual interests, both general 
and particular, of the western world in the first part of the nine- 
teenth century. Its leaders in this field differed from those else- 
where only in their rejection of the antislavery movement, but 
this point of difference has been permitted to obscure their funda- 
mental acceptance of, and contributions to, the great movements 
of nineteenth-century thought. 

The session on Philosophy and Thought, under the chairman- 
ship of Walter B. Posey of Agnes Scott College, was opened by a 
paper entitled “The Political Mind of the Negro, 1865-1900,” de- 
livered by Elsie M. Lewis of the Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State University. It began with a discussion of a small 
group of northern free Negroes, who by the end of the Civil War 
had developed a distinctive body of political thought based upon 
the democratic and equalitarian principles of the Declaration of 
Independence. As emancipation became a reality, southern free 
Negroes and the more intelligent freedmen joined with this 
northern group to champion full citizenship rights and privileges 
for their race. This increasing minority, who served as spokes- 
men for the ignorant masses, sought the right to vote, to hold pub- 
lic office, to share in the patronage, and to be protected in their 
civil rights. In order to attain these goals, these Negro leaders 
advocated co-operation with the Republican party. They did not, 
however, support the party unreservedly. When Republican ad- 
ministrations failed to protect and ensure these rights to Negroes, 
some leaders advocated co-operation with third-party movements 
and Democrats. In spite of these different proposals on tactical 
procedures, the basic political philosophy of the Negro leaders 
remained unchanged. They insisted, almost unanimously, that 
the federal government had the duty to protect its citizens and to 
guarantee them the democratic equality expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
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Adrienne Koch of New York University in the second paper 
described the original contributions to the democratic philosophy 
of government made by Jefferson and Madison, and how this dis- 
tinctive American philosophy has been developed and elaborated 
by such representative figures as Emerson, Thoreau, Peirce, 
James, and Dewey. Her paper was concerned not with the sources 
from which Jefferson and Madison derived this American philoso- 
phy, but with its unique features including the separation of 
church and state, democratic equalitarianism checked by repre- 
sentative government, and the use of tradition to justify change. 
Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky, who was to lead 
the discussion on both papers, was unable to be present, but 
questions and comments from the floor were numerous and stimu- 
lating. 

Fred Cole of Tulane University of New Orleans was the chair- 
man of the session on Minority Relations. Henry T. Malone of 
the Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia described 
“Cherokee-White Relations on the Southern Frontier.” He cen- 
tered his paper on the period between the devastating frontier 
wars of the eighteenth century and the removal in the 1830's, 
when the Cherokees, under the guidance of friendly agents, 
tradesmen, and missionaries, as well as part or wholly white men 
within the tribe, adopted much of the civilization and culture 
which had been brought to America by Europeans. This progress 
occurred in spite of the efforts made to prevent it by land-hungry 
frontiersmen and speculators by persuasion, theft, treaty, and the 
illegal use of liquor. His conclusion was that the white man ap- 
peared in two guises to the Cherokees, offering both friendship 
and hostility, guidance and betrayal, inspiration and degradation. 

George B. Tindall of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina described the hardening of the color line in South 
Carolina during the post-Reconstruction period as an evolution- 
ary development. Interracial marriages were forbidden in 1879, 
but throughout the eighties and nineties Negroes were admitted 
to many places of public accommodation without formal segrega- 
tion. Repeal of the civil rights law of South Carolinia in 1889 
marked the inception of more stringent forms of segregation. The 
constitution of 1895 required segregation in the public schools 
and Jim Crow laws for public transportation were passed in 1898 
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and 1900. Racist agitation by the Tillmanites during the same 
period was responsible for an increase of segregation through 
private action. The speaker, however, found that the fundamental 
source of the hardening of the color line was in the ante-bellum 
rationalization of slavery on the basis of supposed Negro in- 
feriority and in the belief that there was a natural antagonism 
between the two races which required separation to prevent un- 
pleasant incidents. The discussion on Mr. Malone’s paper was led 
by Porter L. Fortune, Jr., of Mississippi Southern College and on 
Mr. Tindall’s by Francis B. Simkins of Longwood College. 

The medieval history session was presided over by Harold S. 
Fink of the University of Tennessee. Charles J. Bishko of the 
University of Virginia presented a paper on the French Cluniac 
expansion into Spain and Portugal. Cluny, under the Leonese- 
Castilian rulers, Alfonso VI, Urraca, and Alphonso VII, aban- 
doned abruptly its original policy of pure reformism for one of 
acquiring peninsular dependencies. This change of policy can 
be connected with the alliance between Cluny and Leon which 
gained the enmity of Castile, Portugal, Navarre, and Aragon, and 
ensured the early triumph of the Cistercians in these territories. 
Leon, as a consequence, became the chief and indeed the only 
center of Cluniac expansion in the Iberian peninsula. The geo- 
graphic distribution of the priories proves that Cluny centered 
her activities along the Leonese section of the Compostela pil- 
grimage road, shunning the dangerous frontier areas of recon- 
quest advance. 

Loren C. MacKinney of the University of North Carolina de- 
scribed “Medieval Contributions to Medical Ethics.” He stated 
that the physicians of the early Middle Ages (400-1100) were 
more interested in ethics than were their predecessors in ancient 
Rome and Greece. The Hippocratic Oath, largely ignored by 
ancient physicians, was revived and revised during the years of 
Rome’s decline. The monastic physicians praised “the Sacred 
Oath” and strengthened its impact with their Christian idealism. 
Jerome approved of it; Cassiodorous wrote of its enforcement by 
governmental authority; and manuscripts from the age of Char- 
lemagne and his successors refer to it along with discussions of 
the divine aspects of healing, medical education, dress and de- 
portment of physicians, and many other matters. The Renais- 
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sance view stressed expedience rather than ethics, and a similar 
materialist trend characterized the early modern era. The ancient 
oath, when cited, served only as a sort of “Golden Rule” of im- 
practical, unenforceable ideals. James M. Grimes of the Uni- 
versity of the South commented on both papers, and the discus- 
sion was participated in by many from the floor. 

The chairman of the session on British History was Shelby T. 
McCloy of the University of Kentucky. Paul Hardacre of Vander- 
bilt University examined the history of the English Roman 
Catholics during the Puritan Revolution to discover why, in spite 
of the substantial support they gave the king during the war, 
their hopes for the repeal of the penal laws in 1660 were dis- 
appointed. One of the reasons was the familiar anti-Catholicism 
of the seventeenth century, but the conduct of the Catholics dur- 
ing the Commonwealth and the Protectorate was more significant. 
They had acquiesced in the regime of Cromwell because they 
derived important benefits in the form of increased toleration 
and a relaxation of pecuniary penalties on recusancy. The Cava- 
liers of the Restoration, consequently, were hostile to the Catho- 
lics because they were believed to have accepted the rule of the 
usurpers of the king’s authority. 

John Hubbard of Tulane University of New Orleans indicated 
some of the problems and complexities of contemporary British 
politics by an analysis of post-World War II elections. Ross H. 
McLean of Emory University and James L. Godfrey of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina commented upon the papers, and there 
was an additional comment by John A. Hawgood of the University 
of Birmingham, England. 

Joseph J. Mathews of Emory University presided over the meet- 
ing on modern European history in which S. H. Baron of the 
University of Tennessee traced the efforts of Plekhanov, the 
founder of the earliest Russian Marxist organization, to impress 
the Marxist outlook upon the dominant Russian revolutionary 
organization. Plekhanov initially was an ardent supporter of the 
populist (Narodnik) doctrines, but came to doubt these dogmas, 
accepting the Marxist principle that Russia would have to pass 
through a well-developed capitalist stage before socialism could 
become a reality. While Plekhanov and his friends failed in their 
attempt to divert the Russian revolutionary movement into Marx- 
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ist channels, they did succeed in establishing an organization 
which became the direct ancestor of the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Labor party. 

Walter C. Richardson of Louisiana State University appraised 
the recent role of Fabianism in Great Britain. The historic aims 
of Fabianism have been both educational and practical, at once 
pragmatic and idealistic. Neither phase of the Fabian program 
has been abandoned, and the Fabian Society is again expanding 
in membership and extending its planning for a constructive pro- 
gram for the welfare state of the future. The chief practical con- 
tributions of the Fabians since 1945 have been in the fields of 
local government and administration. Discussion of the two 
papers was led by George A. Carbone of the University of Missis- 
sippi and Carl B. Cone of the University of Kentucky. 

In the Latin-American history session, presided over by Alex- 
ander Marchant of Vanderbilt University, Lewis P. Jones of Wof- 
ford College described the interest of Ambrozio J. Gonzales and 
his three sons, Cubans living in South Carolina, in the move- 
ments for Cuban independence, and their continuing interest in 
their native home. John Tate Lanning of Duke University pre- 
sented a paper on “Language in the Colonial University.” 

Robert S. Henry of Washington, D. C., was the chairman of 
the session on Military History of World War II. Ulysses Lee, Jr., 
of the Department of the Army discussed the command problems 
involved in the employment of Negro troops in World War II 
under three headings, distribution, training, and deployment. 
Each of the major commands, as a result of the wide distribution 
of Negro troops achieved during the war, had a concern with 
these problems, and an advisory committee to deal with them 
was created in the War Department. This committee made sur- 
veys during the war and has provided impetus for the continuing 
postwar attempts to eliminate the special problems of Negro units. 

Albert A. Blum of the Department of the Army described the 
release of soldiers for use in industry and agriculture during 
World War II. Thousands of trained soldiers were released at 
various times during the war to ensure adequate military produc- 
tion. The South benefited from many of these releases, but the 
one which was particularly beneficial to southern industry was 
the sending of over 1,100 soldiers to work in cotton duck mills. 
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The result was an appreciable increase in production. The initial 
cause of the labor shortage in each of the industries involved, 
however, was not the real absence of workers but the low wages 
and poor working conditions in the industries. The writer pointed 
out that a more effective way of solving these labor shortages 
would have been to remedy the cause for them rather than to 
release large numbers of trained soldiers. Charles P. Roland of 
Tulane University and James F. Hopkins of the University of Ken- 
tucky commented upon these papers, and their remarks were 
supplemented from the floor. 

Bruce F. Denbo of the University of Kentucky Press began the 
discussion of the problems of the historian, the publisher, and the 
reader. Gilbert Govan of the University of Chattanooga spoke 
from the point of view of the bookseller, the reviewer, and the 
reader; Nicholas Wreden of E. P. Dutton & Company, from that 
of the publisher; and Bernard Mayo, as a writer of history. The 
discussion ranged over a wide field of problems connected with 
the writing and publication of books on history, and additional 
comments were made by members of the audience. Too many 
members of the Association, unfortunately, had made their ar- 
rangements to depart for their homes during the morning, so 
that this meeting, like the other scheduled at the same time, 
gradually came to a halt with its audience slipping out one by one 
to meet previously established schedules. 
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Annual Report of the 


Secretary- Treasurer 


By BENNETT H. WALL 


a. SOUTHERN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION IN 1952 RE- 
solved the question posed by the secretary-treasurer, J. Carlyle 
Sitterson, in his report to the members in 1951 as to whether the 
decline in membership that year represented “merely a temporary 
interruption . . . or a reversal of the trend” toward an increased 
membership. During 1952 the Association’s gain in membership 
more than offset the loss that took place in 1951. This growth, it 
is hoped, will be continuous. Active co-operation on the part of 
the members with the officers and committee chairmen in the 
effort to add new members will serve to keep the membership at 
its present level. It is more important still that the present mem- 
bers continue in the Association. Study of the records during the 
past year indicates that an abnormally high percentage of the 
members in the teaching profession drop out of the Association. 
A concerted effort to keep them enrolled would be invaluable to 
the Association and serve additionally to reduce the expense and 
labor of the secretary-treasurer's office. 

As is customary, the Southern Historical Association held two 
joint sessions during the year. The first of these was held in con- 
junction with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at 
Chicago on April 19, 1952. The program topic was “Propaganda 
and Sectionalism,” with T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State 
University presiding. Stanley L. Jones of the Chicago Division of 
the University of Illinois read a paper on “John Wentworth and 
Anti-Southern Propaganda in the Chicago Democrat.” Larry Gara 
of the University of Wisconsin gave a paper on “Propaganda Uses 
of the Underground Railroad.” John F. Stover of Purdue Uni- 
versity concluded the program with a paper on “The Southern 
Ambitions of the Illinois Central Railroad.” 
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The second joint session was held with the American Historical 
Association on December 29, 1952. Kathryn Abbey Hanna pre- 
sided over a program on “Instances of Non-Combatant Activities 
During 1861-1865.” “Holy Joes of the Sixties: A Study of Civil 
War Chaplains” was the subject of Bell I. Wiley of Emory Uni- 
versity, and John P. Dyer of Tulane University read on the sub- 
ject “Northern Relief for Savannah During Sherman’s Occupa- 
tion.” 

The officers of the Association for the current year are: presi- 
dent, C. Vann Woodward, Johns Hopkins University; vice-presi- 
dent, Kathryn Abbey Hanna, Winter Park, Florida; secretary- 
treasurer, Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky. The mem- 
bers of the executive council in addition to the above-named 
officers are: Charles E. Smith, Clement Eaton, Joseph H. Parks, 
Ollinger Crenshaw, Blanche Henry Clark Weaver, and J. Carlyle 
Sitterson. By provision of the constitution, Kathryn Abbey Hanna 
succeeds to the presidency for 1953. 

At the meeting of the executive council on November 7, 1952, 
the resignation of Thomas D. Clark as managing editor of the 
Journal was reluctantly accepted, to become effective January 1, 
1953. The council directed the secretary to convey to Professor 
Clark its appreciation of the excellence of his editorship and the 
Association’s regret that pressure of other duties forced him to 
relinquish the position. The editorial associate, J. Merton Eng- 
land, was appointed managing editor. The council believed that 
Professor England, closely associated at various times with all of 
the previous editors, was well qualified to continue the excellent 
reputation earned by the Journal. 

Upon the recommendation of the managing editor, James W. 
Silver of the University of Mississippi and Lewis E. Atherton of 
the University of Missouri were appointed by the council to the 
board of editors for four-year terms to replace Nannie May Tilley 
of East Texas State Teachers College and Henry L. Swint of 
Vanderbilt University, whose terms expire with the current year. 
The council voted to accept the invitation of seven Florida col- 
leges—the University of Florida, the University of Miami, Rollins 
College, Florida State University, the University of Tampa, John 
B. Stetson University, and Florida Southern College—to hold the 
1953 annual meeting at Jacksonville, November 12-14. 
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At the annual business meeting held on November 7, 1952, 
Francis B. Simkins, Longwood College, was elected vice-president 
and Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky, secretary-treasurer. 
James W. Silver, University of Mississippi, and Weymouth T. 
Jordan, Florida State University, were elected members of the 
executive council, 1953-1955, to replace Charles E. Smith and 
Blanche Henry Clark Weaver, whose terms expire with the cur- 
rent year. 

The secretary-treasurer takes this opportunity to express his 
appreciation to his predecessor, J. Carlyle Sitterson, whose patient 
assistance considerably lightened the burdens of the incumbent 
during his first year. Only those persons aware of the demands 
of the office can realize the value of such co-operation. LeRoy P. 
Graf, who took over as local arrangements chairman when J. 
Wesley Hoffman went to Germany, is also due the thanks of the 
secretary for his large part in making the Knoxville meeting a 
success. The program chairman, Thomas P. Govan, and the mem- 
bership committee chairman, Rembert W. Patrick, also did much 
to assist the secretary during the year. Without their co-operation 
and the able advice of President Woodward and of the managing 
editor, Professor Clark, the secretary would never have been able 
to keep abreast of the demands of his office. 

The increasing demand for back numbers of the Journal and 
the growth in membership during the year reflect to some degree 
the esteem which the Journal enjoys among historical periodicals. 
The excellent editorship of Professors Wendell H. Stephenson, 
Fred C. Cole, William C. Binkley, and Thomas D. Clark are pri- 
marily responsible for that reputation. That the Journal has been 
responsible for an increased interest in the field of southern his- 
tory is evidenced by the flood of inquiries from all quarters and 
from all walks of life directed to this office. During the year in- 
quiries ranged from requests for genealogical information to a 
copy of the “real” Confederate flag. 

On January 1, 1952, there were 1,409 paid-up members and ex- 
changes. In addition, there were 193 persons in arrears for dues. 
During the year 9 members resigned, 233 were dropped for non- 
payment of dues, and 7 died. Those removed by death were: 
Rena M. Andrews, Marion, Alabama; Henry C. Davis, Columbia, 
South Carolina; Everett E. Edwards, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
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J. E. Hays, Atlanta, Georgia; Leslie G. Hill, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee; Mrs. E. N. Lowe, University, Mississippi; and W. D. 
Stimple, Blacksburg, Virginia. On December 31, 1952, the num- 
ber of paid-up members and exchanges was 1,528. Members and 
exchanges were distributed among forty-seven states and thirteen 
foreign countries. Twelve states—Alabama, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Texas, South Carolina, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Kentucky, and New York—had more than fifty 
members each, and each of the first four of these states had more 
than one hundred members. During the year the committee on 
membership, headed by Rembert W. Patrick, obtained 175 new 
members. The current membership includes twenty-six life mem- 
bers and seventy-four exchanges. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1952 


Balance as of January 1, 1952: 


Investments: 
1 U.S. Savings Bond, 
a a al $3,700.00 
9 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 ...............00+ 6,660.00 
1 U.S. Saving Bond, 
RUIN OP cinta acecattistitehdhighnhiestuneinadiin 370.00 
Interest accrued but not 
collected, 1942-1951 .................0.. 781.50 
Total investments ..................+. $11,511.50 


Checking account, First National 
Bank, Lexington, Ky. (January 


ND iisaitcsisncstetsettciniiatiinsisitinesinainnnei 1,303.80 
OP ieee : - $12,815.30 
Receipts, January 1-December 31, 1952: 
Annual dues collected «0.0.0.0... $ 5,625.25 


Sale of reprints, extra copies, and 

back files, Journal of Southern 

SII. siclbesencanasaceasieinegibeamandinnianse 430.34 
Ee III seicencrisccctsocessienscemecsannies 75.00 
Advertising in Journal .................0000+. 25.50 
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Balance on post office account, 


Baton Rouge, La) ..........cccccccccscesssees 


Total receipts 


Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued 
but not collected 


Pee PrP ere errr) 


Pree eee) 


Total to be accounted for ...... 


Disbursements, January 1-December 31, 1952: 
Printing: 


February, May, and August, 1952, 
Journal of Southern History ........ 


ee 


Envelopes, cards, and forms ........ 
Program for Annual Meeting ........ 


Stationery ............ 
Total printing 
Other Expenses: 


Registry charge, post office 
mailing address 


Seen eeneweeeeeeeee 


SRR e Rene ewan eee eee eeeeeeee 


Cee R eee eee eee eee anes 


Mailing, including deposits ................ 
Bank tax 
Supplies and equipment 
Shipping Journal files from Chapel 
UNE sinnseiantidaivosien 


Miscellaneous postage, express, 


Fee eee e eee eeeeenee 


Pre Pe ree PPC Cee errr) 


telegrams, and telephone expense .. 


Design for Journal cover 
Southern Humanities Conference 


Membership for 1952 and 19538 ...... 


Refund on overpaid account .............. 
Clerical help arranging files, making 


state index, and inventorying back 


numbers ............. 


Total other expenses ................ 
Secretary's stipend .................. 
Total disbursements ................ 
Balance as of December 31, 


PPP) 





ee ee eee Fe 


34.13 


233.50 
6,423.72 
$19,239.02 


$ 4,058.75 
129.37 
208.75 

95.00 
64.40 


$ 4,556.27 


$ 10.00 
260.70 
1.01 

53.48 


52.65 


53.04 
45.00 


20.00 
8.00 


104.00 


$607.88 
500.00 
$ 5,664.15 


$13,574.87 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Investments: 
1 U.S. Savings Bond, 
ee $3,700.00 
9 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 ...............:cccceeee 6,660.00 


1 U.S. Savings Bond, 


EEE aS rae Ee 370.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 
I ta ce eae 1,015.00 
Total investments .................... $11,745.00 


Checking account, First National 
Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
(December 31, 1952) 


peniamasiibete 1,829.87 
sasiopelacnnabaniadesieaibenatbtlanihaigeniiaiionn $13,574.87 
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Notes and Documents 


THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION OF 1788: 


A CRITICISM OF BEARD’S An Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution 


By ROBERT E. THOMAS 


= NO OTHER BOOK IN THE PAST HALF CENTURY HAS 
aroused more controversy than Charles A. Beard’s An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States (New 
York, 1913). Yet in spite of the debate which has raged about 
Beard’s thesis and despite its susceptibility to empiric test, few 
writers have set about to determine inductively whether the poor 
were generally Anti-Federalists and the rich for the most part 
Federalists. This essay, a study of the economic and social status 
of the members of the Virginia state ratifying convention of 1788, 
is an attempt to answer this question so far as it applies to 
Virginia.’ 

In his section on Virginia in the chapter entitled “The Eco- 
nomics of the Vote on the Constitution” Beard, drawing heavily 
on the works of Orrin G. Libby” and Charles H. Ambler,® demon- 
strates that the vote on the Constitution corresponds rather closely 
to the four geographical sections within Virginia at that time—the 
Tidewater, the Piedmont, the Great Valley, and in the far western 
part of the state, Kentucky. Beard believed that the Tidewater, 
which was “almost solid in favor of ratifying the Constitution,” 
supported the new government because here were concentrated 

1 This essay is based upon economic and social biographies of each of the 167 
members of this convention. In the course of compiling these biographies the 
author unearthed much relevant material which cannot conveniently be sum- 
marized, but that which can is contained in these pages. 

2 Orrin G. Libby, The Geographical Distribution of the Vote of the Thirteen 


States on the Federal Constitution, 1787-8 (Madison, Wis., 1894). 
3 Charles H. Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia (Chicago, 1910). 
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the greatest number of large slave and landowners, as well as the 
heaviest concentration of commercial interests; that the Piedmont, 
which “was largely against ratifying the Constitution,” voted as 
it did because in this region there were fewer personalty in- 
terests and a higher percentage of small farming debtors; that 
the vote of the Great Valley, which was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the federal government, “has not yet been traced to 
economic reasons’; and that the Kentucky district, which “was 
almost solid against ratification of the Constitution,” opposed the 
new government because of the “frontier economic characteristics 
of the region” (that is, absence of personalty interests) and “the 
question of the opening of the Mississippi river.” Implicit in this 
picture of the vote on the Constitution is a political contest be- 
tween the rich and the poor. The rich, because of their excessive 
numbers in the East,‘ won that region for the Federalists; the 
poor, because of their preponderance in the West, aligned that 
region with the Anti-Federalists. 

Beard’s thesis, however, rests upon no other foundation than 
Libby’s demonstration that the conflict in Virginia was sectional. 
But to suggest that this was a class conflict because the East— 
where were concentrated the greatest number of personalty in- 
terests—voted for the Constitution, while the West—where was 
concentrated the highest percentage of small farming debtors— 
voted against it, overlooks the fact that there were personalty 
interests in both sections, and that there were small farming 
debtors in the Tidewater as well as in the West. The question 
of whether the conflict in Virginia was class as well as sectional 
depends upon whether the personalty interests in both sections 
voted as a unit in favor of the Constitution, and whether the 
debtors in both sections voted against it. Definitive proof of the 
nature of the contest in Virginia awaits an exhaustive study of 
“all” the personnel involved. In the meantime the data here 
presented offer substantial proof that the leaders of both the 
Federalist and Anti-Federalist parties came from the same class— 
slaveowners, large landowners, land speculators, army officers and 


4 The “East” is here taken to mean the Tidewater, which voted for the Con- 
stitution, while the “West” designates the Piedmont and Kentucky, which opposed 
the Constitution. In a criticism of Beard’s thesis the Great Valley may be for- 
gotten, because Beard himself admitted that the vote of this region could not be 
traced to economic reasons. 
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professional people, in short, the gentry—and that the conflict, 
for whatever reasons, was only sectional. 


II 


Because of the absence of extensive commercial interests in 
Virginia during this period (in 1790, only 18,539 persons out of a 
total population of over 700,000 lived in Virginia’s nine principal 
towns) the most extensive personalty was in slaves. Thus any 
test of the Beardian thesis must concern itself largely with an 
investigation of the ownership of slaves. Was a substantial 
majority of Virginia’s approximately 290,000 slaves owned by 
those who voted to support the new government, were they more 
or less equally divided between the two parties, or did the weight 
of Virginia’s most extensive personalty lie with the Anti-Fed- 
eralists? Unfortunately since the returns for Virginia in the first 
United States census have been almost totally destroyed, no com- 
parison of the holdings of individual members of both parties can 
be made from this source. However, the white and slave popula- 
tions by counties have been preserved, and on the basis of a state- 
wide comparison of all the counties it will be seen, from the chart 
below, that the greatest number of slaves, both absolutely and 
relative to the number of whites, was in the Anti-Federalist coun- 
ties: 




















Anti-F ederalist Federalist Divided 
Total Number of Whites 176,255 214,986 50,876 
Total Number of Slaves 133,155 123,692 35,780 
Ratio of Slaves to Whites 0.8 — 0.6 0.7 
Total Number of Counties 35 39 10 
Average Slaves per County : 3,804 3,171 3,578 








It would appear at first glance that the Federalists were by far 
the poorest in personalty of the three groups above. But this is 
true only on a state-wide basis. The lower figures (except popula- 
tion) for the Federalists results from the fact that fourteen Fed- 
eralist counties,’ lying in or near the Great Valley, with a com- 


5 Ohio, Harrison, Greenbriar, Randolph, Hardy, Augusta, Rockbridge, Botetourt, 
Hampshire, Berkeley, Jefferson, Frederick, Shenandoah, and Rockingham counties. 
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bined population of 99,890 whites, held only 13,483 slaves: a ratio 
of .1 slaves to each white. Caroline, a Federalist, Tidewater 
county, alone held 10,292 slaves, while its white population was 
only 6,994: a ratio of 1.4 slaves to each white. Thus the Great 
Valley, whose vote Beard says “has not yet been traced to eco- 
nomic reasons,” distorts the Federalist figures for the rest of the 
state. A better indication of the relative wealth of the Federalists 
and Anti-Federalists, so far as Beard’s thesis is concerned, may 
be had by a comparison of those Federalist and Anti-Federalist 
counties which did not lie in either the Federalist Great Valley or 
the Anti-Federalist southwestern part of the state. The twenty- 
five remaining Federalist counties, clustered for the most part in 
the Tidewater, contained 115,096 whites and 110,209 slaves: a 
ratio of .95 slaves per white. The twenty-five remaining Anti- 
Federalist counties, which lay generally in the Piedmont, con- 
tained 146,196 whites and 129,253 slaves: a ratio of .88 slaves per 
white. 

The conclusion suggested by the above figures is that—whether 
one views the state as a whole, in which case the Anti-Federalists 
appears somewhat richer in slaves than the Federalists, or con- 
trasts only the Tidewater and the Piedmont, in which case the 
Federalists have absolutely fewer, but relatively slightly more 
slaves than the Anti-Federalists—the slaveholders did not, as a 
group, support the Federal Constitution. Instead, in the regions 
where slaves were most widely held, the slaveholders appear to 
have been more or less equally divided on the issue. 

Yet however suggestive the above figures may be, they do not 
reveal the wealth of individual men who voted to adopt or to re- 
ject the Constitution. It is only when county and sectional lines 
have been breached, and the status of individual men who voted 
either for or against the Constitution has been determined, that 
the “economic interpretation” will have been adequately tested. 
The materials for such a study, unlike those for a county study, 
are extremely fragmentary; yet the chart which follows offers 
strong evidence that men owning substantially the same number 
of slaves were equally divided on the matter of adopting or re- 
jecting the Federal Constitution: 
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Slaves Held by Individual Members of the Virginia Convention® 


Anti-F ederalists Federalists 
No. of owners No. of slaves owned No. of owners No. of slaves owned 

2 4 1 5 

1 6 2 8 

1 8 1 9 

3 10 1 10 

1 13 1 12 

1 17 4 15 

1 19 2 19 

3 21 1 25 

1 23 1 26 

l 27 1 27 

l 30 1 28 

1 32 1 31 

1 35 1 37 

1 38 1 38 

1 39 1 43 

1 124 1 58 

1 150 ] 62 

1 300 1 63 
Total number of slaves: 962 ] 88 
Total number of owners: 23 ] 143 
Average per owner: 42 1 200 
Median: 21 Total number of slaves: 1,019 
(No specific figures for 55 Total number of owners: 26 
Anti-Federalist delegates ) Average per owner: 39 


Median: 25.5 
(No specific figures for 
63 Federalist delegates ) 


In order to heighten the significance of the above figures the 
following tables are included. They may help to make clearer 
what constituted a large, medium, and small slaveholder, and to 
place the above delegates in their proper light: 


* Figures in this table are taken from biographical sketches of the members of 
the convention, which were compiled by the author. 
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Princess Anne County™ 
( Federalist, Tidewater) 
1783 
48%, of the heads of fami- 

lies owned no slaves. 


Prince Edward County 


( Anti-Federalist, 
Piedmont) 1783 


37% of the heads of fami- 


lies owned no slaves. 
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Hampshire County 
( Western County ) 
1782 
88% of the heads of fami- 
lies owned no slaves. 


No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
owners slaves owned owners slaves owned owners slaves owned 

98 l 15 l 56 1 
60 2 19 2 30 2 
53 3 16 3 22 3 
34 4 13 4 7 4 
29 5 12 5 3 5 
26 6 10 6 8 6 
25 7 8 7 6 7 

9g 8 7 8 l 8 

9 9 8 9g 3 9 
10 10 5 10 5 10 
13 ll 4 ll 4 12 

7 12 4 12 l 13 

6 13 5 13 1 15 

7 14 2 15 l 16 

7 15 4 16 l 21 

5 16 4 7 

6 5 3 18 

4 18 4 18 

3 19 4 20 

4 20 l 22 

3 21 l 2! 

2 22 l 28 

l 23 1 29 

2 24 l 30 

l 25 1 33 

l 28 l 34 

l 29 l 35 

l 30 l 43 

l 31 l 46 

l 47 1 64 

l 53 

l 72 








Total number of slaves: 
2.656 

Total number of owners: 
431 

Average per owner: 6.2 


Total number of slaves: 


1,468 


Total number of owners: 


158 
Average per owner: 9.2 


Total number of slaves: 
513 
Total number of owners: 
149 


Average per owner: 3.4 

7 Although the schedules for the heads of families in Virginia in the first United 
States census were almost totally destroyed in the War of 1812, the Census 
Bureau has made an effort to fill this gap by collecting and publishing state 
census and tax lists for Virginia which cover the period 1782-1785. These lists 
are published under the title Heads of Families at the First Census of the United 
States Taken in the Year 1790; Records of the State Enumerations: 1782 to 1785, 
Virginia (Washington, 1908). The tables here are based upon figures taken from 
that collection. 
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It will be seen from the tables for Princess Anne, a Tidewater 
county, Prince Edward, a Piedmont county, and Hampshire, a 
western county, that anyone owning 15 slaves or more might be 
considered a large slaveholder for any of these regions. Of the 
eight Anti-Federalist delegates who owned fewer than 15 slaves 
two were from western counties, where, in view of the fact that 
88 per cent of the heads of families in Hampshire, a western 
county, held no slaves at all in 1782, it is evident that anyone 
owning any slaves could be considered one of the wealthier men 
in that region. Of these western delegates, one, Alexander Robert- 
son, from Mercer County, owned 10 slaves, and may thus be con- 
sidered a man of extreme wealth for that county; another, Henry 
Pawling, from Lincoln County, owned 4 slaves, and was con- 
sequently a man of some wealth. Two other Anti-Federalists who 
owned fewer than 15 slaves were Joseph Haden, who owned 8, 
and Samuel Richardson, who owned 4, both from Fluvanna 
County. In 1782, 47 per cent of the heads of families in that 
county held no slaves, while of those who did own slaves 46 per 
cent owned less than 4, and only 11 per cent owned 8 or more. 
Thus Haden, with 8 slaves, may be considered one of the larger 
slaveholders in that county, while Richardson, who owned 4, may 
be considered one of that county’s medium slaveholders. Of the 
remaining Anti-Federalists who appear above as owning fewer 
than 15 slaves, one, Joseph Jones, from Dinwiddie, a Piedmont 
county, owned 10 slaves, and may be considered a medium slave- 
holder for that region. Another, Jonathan Patteson, from Lunen- 
burg, a Piedmont county, owned 6 slaves in 1769; it may be pre- 
sumed that his slaveholdings were somewhat larger by the time 
of the ratifying convention in 1788. Another, David Bell, from 
Buckingham, a Piedmont county, is listed as owning 13 slaves. 
This figure represents only those slaves which he inherited from 
his father-in-law, Henry Cary. It is nearly certain that his total 
holdings in slaves was considerably higher than this figure in- 
dicates. Finally, Theodorick Bland doubtless owned more than 
the 10 slaves for which he is listed above. This figure represents 
only those slaves which he owned in Amelia County, and not 
those which he is certain to have owned in his home county, 
Prince George, whose records have been destroyed. 

Of the six Federalists above who owned fewer than 15 slaves, 
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three were from western counties: Ralph Humphreys, from 
Hampshire, who owned 10 slaves, Thomas Lewis, from Rocking- 
ham, who owned 8, and Alexander White, from Frederick, who 
owned 9. All of these western delegates were large slaveholders 
for their region. Of the remaining Federalists who owned fewer 
than 15 slaves, one, Thomas Matthews was from the borough of 
Norfolk. Although the schedules for the heads of families in the 
first census have been destroyed, this census indicates that there 
were 1,604 whites in Norfolk borough in 1790 and 1,294 slaves: a 
ratio of .8 slaves per white. Matthews, who owned 12 slaves, was 
doubtless among the larger slaveholders in that borough. Another 
of these delegates was Charles Simms, from Fairfax, a Tidewater 
county, who owned 8 slaves. In 1782, 48 per cent of the heads of 
families in that county owned no slaves, and of those who did, 
77 per cent owned less than 8. Simms may thus be considered of 
the upper-middle slaveholding class in that county. Finally, 
James Johnson, from Isle of Wight, a Tidewater county, owned 5 
slaves. Forty-four per cent of the heads of families in that county 
owned no slaves in 1782, and of those who did, 53 per cent held 
less than 5. Johnson, then, may be considered as belonging to 
that county’s lower-middle slaveholding class. 

From the tables and analysis above three conclusions seem 
warranted: first, a substantial majority of the delegates were 
among Virginia’s largest slaveholders; second, those delegates 
who appear in the table above as owning fewer than 15 slaves 
were generally large slaveholders for their particular county; 
and third, there is no significant difference in the number of 
slaves held by those who supported and those who opposed the 
Constitution. 


Il 


Also pertinent to a test of the “economic interpretation” is the 
position taken on ratification by men who had been officers in the 
Revolution. Virginia's army officers received for their military 
service enormous grants of western land. “For instance the basic 
award for a Major was 5,333 acres; for a Captain, 4,000 acres; 
for Lieutenants, Ensigns, Cornets, Midshipmen, Surgeon’s Mates 
and Gunners in the Artillery, 2,666 acres. Privates and non-com- 
missioned officers received from 100 to 200 acres. The awards to 
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Generals, Colonels, and Lieutenant Colonels varied, some of them 
receiving more than 10,000 acres.”* Army officers, then, consti- 
tuted a group with extensive holdings in western land. According 
to Beard, “the weakness of the Confederation, the lack of proper 
military forces, the uncertainty as to the frontiers kept the values 
of . . . large sections of the West at an abnormally low price.” 
Consequently, those with large interests in western real estate 
“foresaw the benefits which might be expected from a new and 
stable government” and voted in favor of the Constitution. While 
it may be true that the army officers voted as a bloc in other states, 
there was no such unanimity among the officers in Virginia. 















































Army Officers Anti-F ederalists Federalists 
General 1 2 
Colonel 23 19 

Lt. Colonel 3 5 
Major 4 3 
Captain — 2 13 
Lieutenant — 5 a,” 
Ensign — 9 0 
Surgeon’s Mate 0 1 
Sergeant — Fae. ae 1 
Rank Unknown (aiesi‘“‘iéi ktCt*” 6 

| — Fotal: 50 Total: 54 
Members of the Cincinnati 10 © 8 








In comparing these figures, and it must be remembered that 
there were eleven more Federalists than Anti-Federalists,’ it 
is evident that the army officers were not, as a group, “in favor 
of the new Constitution.” Instead, and despite their holdings in 
western land, it appears that about half of Virginia's officers voted 
against the Federal Constitution. 


8 John H. Gwathmey, Historical Register of Virginians in the Revolution (Rich- 
mond, 1938), iv-v. 

® Jonathan Elliot (ed.), The Debates in the Several State Conventions on the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution (5 vols., Washington, 1836-1845), III, gives 
the number of Anti-Federalist delegates to the Virginia convention as 79. The 
list of these delegates in his volume on Virginia, however, contains only 78 names. 
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IV 


Also worth comparing is the number of professional people 
who appear in each party. There were, of course, more towns in 
the Tidewater than in the Anti-Federalist regions of the state, and 
it would be reasonable to expect somewhat more lawyers, doctors, 
and ministers among the Federalists than among the Anti-Fed- 
eralists. While this is true, the slight difference in the number of 
professional people who appear in the two parties suggests that 
the members of this group voted as Federalists in the Tidewater 
and as Anti-Federalists in the Piedmont; that they voted, that is, 
according to region rather than class: 


Anti-F ederalist Federalist‘ 
= ‘Lawyers ; ar 8 _ 13 7 
~--- Doetors Wi we Ss oe 
Ministers ; : a ¢ = 


From the tables above it seems clear that “In the ratification . .. 
the line of cleavage for and against the Constitution was [not] 
between substantial personalty interests on the one hand and the 
small farming and debtor interests on the other.” Instead, the 
leaders of both parties were recruited from the same class, and the 
contest over ratification of the Federal Constitution in Virginia 
was essentially a struggle between competing groups within the 
aristocracy. 


10 These figures, as well as those for the army officers above, are provisional. 
There may have been more army officers; there were almost certainly more lawyers. 
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Book Reviews 


Virginia’s Eastern Shore: A History of Northampton and Accomack 
Counties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw. Volumes I and II. (Richmond: 
Virginia Historical Society, 1951. Pp. 1511. Maps, illustrations, 
appendix, bibliography. $17.50.) 


The author and his early collaborator (Miss Anne Floyd Upshur) 
attempted this work, he says, without previous experience, and he 
adds that it is “a publication by a layman in every sense of the word.” 
But the late Mr. Whitelaw has qualified as a diligent compiler of facts, 
having searched the records wherever available, including those of 
Northampton County running since 1632/33 and those of Accomack 
County which are continuous since the two counties were created from 
one in 1663. The project took over fifteen years of effort and is de- 
scribed by the author as a “story of the land and its owners.” 

Preliminary material explains a rather complicated but effective ref- 
erence system, clarifies the geographic terms, discusses the order of 
presentation, and tells how land patents were granted. Patent maps 
accompany the volumes. Each numbered area on the maps is called 
a tract, since frequently an area represented a consolidation of two 
or more patents into one ownership. Altogether, 896 separate patents 
were studied in order to arrive at the 422 tracts for the two counties. 
Each county’s map has a separate number series, with each tract hav- 
ing a letter symbol to indicate holdings, historical sites, and so on. 
A total of 516 pages are devoted to Northampton County patents and 
821 pages to those of Accomack County. 

Incidental to the patent items are short chapters devoted to Indians 
(4 pages), general history (27 pages), Virginia patents in Maryland 
(4 pages), religious denominations (16 pages), and education (2 
pages). Justice has not been done to these subjects. The excellent 
writings of Dr. Susie M. Ames have not been consulted and except for 
one item have not been mentioned even in the bibliography. Too many 
important phases of history are untouched, even for short survey chap- 
ters. It is not enough to say (p. 2) that economic and social develop- 
ment can be adequately comprehended through a scanning of land 
patents, although most positively that is an excellent start. The title 
of the two volumes is therefore misleading, since the work is not 
A History of Northampton and Accomack Counties. 

Local references to land titles are omitted. The reader is advised 
that he can check facts in the appropriate county record books for 
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the year in question. The researcher, therefore, must still go to the ori- 
ginal records, but the general reader will find endless items of interest. 
The very complete index of eighty-six pages, containing thousands of 
names, leads to information on all landholders. Also included are many 
illustrations of old homes and churches and other historical items of 
interest. 

Considering the real purpose of the work, and recognizing that it 
is a project with no parallel for the counties involved, one must con- 
clude that despite some defects, the volumes are a worth-while addi- 
tion. The Virginia Historical Society otherwise would not have pub- 
lished them. 


Washington College Cuarves B. CLARK 


Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803: A Biography. By David John Mays. 
Volumes I and II. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xiv, 385; [vi], 462. Maps, illustrations, appendixes, notes, bib- 
liography. $15.00.) 


While attending certain universities, this reviewer used to hear wry 
jokes as to whether a particular thesis weighed enough to be offered 
the supervising professors. We all recognize the dangers in any quanti- 
tative evaluation of scholarship. And yet one feels loath to offer even 
picayunish criticisms of a biography demanding as much ability, as 
much industry and fortitude as these thorough, fully documented 
volumes. 

Mr. Mays’s book was begun back in the fading days of the Coolidge 
administration. It was written at night or during other extra hours 
squeezed from an exacting and successful legal career. Although the 
author found the available material meager and elusive, he has ac- 
cumulated an impressive mass of data. And through his smooth and 
scholarly presentation he provides an indispensable picture not merely 
of Edmund Pendleton but also of his critical times. 

As much as has been written on the great Virginians of our Revolu- 
tionary and early national period, still more needs to be said. In the 
case of Pendleton there was—prior to Mr. Mays’s noteworthy study— 
no biography worthy of the name. And yet Jefferson commended 
Pendleton as “the ablest” debater he “had ever met” and as “one of 
the most virtuous and benevolent of men,” praise which in this and 
other respects was echoed by many of his contemporaries. An orphan 
lad, though with good English background, he had through sturdy 
character and ability, through charm and pertinacity, fought his way 
up from apprentice and law clerk to plantation master at his beloved 
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“Edmundsbury” in the Caroline woods, to a leader in the House of 
Burgesses, a delegate to the first Continental Congress, and head of 
the Virginia Committee of Safety. 

Picture our Edmund when in manly flower: tall and personable, a 
man to have with you when business was to be done or afterwards 
in discreet enjoyment of the convivial cup. Picture him a “nobody” 
who by shining merit won a place of leadership among the bewigged 
lowland aristocrats dominating the Burgesses during the 1750's and 
1760's. Then envisage him nearly a quarter century later, crippled and 
sickly, yet presiding with masterly force over the convention of 1788. 
When he finally died in harness over a decade later as the president of 
the Virginia Court of Appeals, his mind had not yet “disgraced his 
fame.” 

The forgetful Jefferson to the contrary, Pendleton was not present 
during the debate in the Burgesses on Henry’s Stamp Act Resolutions 
of 1765. After the death of Speaker Robinson, he was during the next 
decade a leader of the conservative forces which opposed Henry and 
Richard Henry Lee. He accepted the Revolution as finally advisable 
and lent his great abilities to help achieve the separation while work- 
ing to keep the internal forces of change within moderate bounds. 
For the student of the period Mr. Mays has authoritative chapters on 
the economic, social, and political forces molding Pendleton and his 
native colony during this period. Mr. Mays believes that the Virginia 
tobacco planter “rarely got more than 25%, of the gross selling price 
that was realized in Britain.” He has collected important data and 
breaks new ground in his exhaustive treatment of the John Robinson 
scandal. Robinson lent over £100,000 in public funds to fellow planters 
suffering from the decline in the plantation system, and Mr. Mays is 
the first to publish the list of important debtors. Candid and revealing 
as is his treatment of the Robinson affair, he might have commented 
further on its implications especially in view of Pendleton’s long and 
extended labors as chief administrator of the estate. How, for ex- 
ample, does Mr. Mays think the overhanging shadow of the debts 
affected votes in the Burgesses? 

In dealing with Patrick Henry, Pendleton’s principal opponent, Mr. 
Mays writes often as a Pendleton partisan. The author makes the 
categorical assertion that “Henry never went counter to a popular 
trend; he always capitalized it.” Much of what Mr. Mays says of 
Henry needs to be weighed against evidence published by his grand- 
son, W. W. Henry, and others, or now being assembled. But these 
comments can become caviling when the work is of such utility. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College Rosert DouTrHaT MEADE 
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Gentlemen Freeholders: Political Practices in Washington's Virginia, 
By Charles S. Sydnor. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 180. Appendices, notes, bibliography. $3.50.) 


Loud electioneering, much use of the jug, frequent rowdyism, and 
occasional violence marked the elections held at the various county 
seats in Virginia in the pre-Revolutionary days and for a number of 
years thereafter. Moreover, the voters had to meet a certain property 
test and to state their choice publicly when voting for members of the 
House of Burgesses, the only persons for whom the voters were privi- 
leged to ballot. It was a poor system according to present-day stand- 
ards. It had one saving grace, however: it worked. The men elected 
were usually truly representative of their neighbors, since both the 
poor and the wealthy were engaged in agriculture, particularly tobacco, 
and usually had the same economic interests to protect; and first-rate 
men came quickly to the top, among them many leaders who were 
to have a large share in guiding the American Revolution. 

All of this, and more, Dr. Sydnor has developed convincingly and 
charmingly in his Gentlemen Freeholders. It is not that he has un- 
earthed any considerable mass of new material. What he has done 
in a masterful way is to put it together, clearly, briefly, and convine- 
ingly. Here and there one may have different views as to his conclu- 
sions, but they are in matters of detail. For instance, it is to be doubted 
that the four leading figures in the House of Burgesses in the years 
preceding the Revolution were John Robinson, Peyton Randolph, 
Nicholas, and Wythe. Until his death, Robinson stood above them 
all; and Bland yielded nothing to Nicholas and Wythe. The same was 
true of Charles Carter, of Cleve, who presided over the Committee 
of the Whole and was the chairman of the various committees that 
raised the taxes and appropriated funds during the French and Indian 
War period. It might be observed, also, that while both large and 
small planters usually had the same interests to protect, and while 
the larger planters (who ordinarily found their way to the House of 
Burgesses ) generally represented the smaller planters as well as them- 
selves, there were at times serious conflicts of interest. For instance, 
many of the larger planters were breeders of slaves and wanted to 
maintain a high price for them, and, therefore, desired to restrict im- 
portation, while many small planters “on the make” wanted no restric- 
tion on importation of slaves so that the price would be kept down. 

Dr. Sydnor is on firm ground in pointing out that the judges of the 
county courts were usually not trained in the law and therefore might, 
from time to time, go astray in dealing with abstruse legal questions. 
It should be noted, however, that certain judges were designated as 
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being “of the quorum.” Those particular individuals were supposed 
to have law training and, without the presence of at least one of them, 
the court was not supposed to determine law questions. By and large, 
therefore, their decisions must have been fairly satisfactory. 

This is a provocative book, for the author has done much more than 
merely set down the facts that he found. One of his most interesting 
observations is, that while the electorate was restricted, an extension 
of the suffrage would probably have redounded to the benefit of the 
larger planters since it would have brought in many landless voters 
who were retainers and other hangers-on of the landed gentry, and 
who, of course, under a viva voce system of voting would have been 
compelled to go along with their betters. 

This book is a bit deceptive to the reader when he first picks it up, 
because its style is so clear and simple and it is done so briefly that 
the reader may think he is dealing with another little potboiler. He 
will not get far, however, before realizing that the brevity of the book 
is fully made up by its quality. It sets a high standard for those who 
would write on the subject of Virginia history, or, for that matter, any 
history; and those readers interested in the period covered will put the 
book down with the wish that they might spend a long evening chat- 
ting with the author, and with genuine regret that the book is not 
longer. 


Richmond, Virginia Davi J. Mays 


Myths and Realities: Societies of the Colonial South. By Carl Briden- 
baugh. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xiii, 208. Bibliographical note. $3.25. ) 


This scholarly and stimulating volume is based upon the Walter 
Lynwood Fleming lectures delivered by Professor Bridenbaugh at 
Louisiana State University in 1951. Professor Bridenbaugh calls, justi- 
fiably, for careful study of the social and economic structure of the 
colonial South. He offers a number of relatively new theses concerning 
various aspects of that structure. Pointing out that there was no section 
known as the South until after the era of independence—he might have 
added that in 1775 even the phrase “southern colonies” was sometimes 
used to indicate all of the thirteen save New England—he finds below 
the Mason and Dixon line in the period 1730-1776 two southern “so- 
cieties,” those of the Chesapeake and the South Carolina Low Country, 
and two societies in process of formation, one in the Back Settlements 
stretching from Maryland to the Savannah River, the other in the 
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North Carolina Low Country. He does not analyze the North Carolina 
Low Country, but describes the other three areas in some detail. 

The four divisions which Professor Bridenbaugh sees in the colonial 
South are hardly new. However, he puts forth several novel and 
interesting contentions in connection with them. He includes most 
of Piedmont Virginia together with Tidewater Virginia in his Chesa- 
peake society, insisting (rightly, it seems to this reviewer) that these 
two areas cannot be distinguished from each other. He argues, with 
some cogency, that liberal “balanced education” was far less common 
among the First Families of Virginia than has been believed, that the 
“preoccupation with intellectual pursuits” of Jefferson and Madison 
“proved them to be biological sports in the Chesapeake Society.” Con- 
ceding that the leaders of the South Carolina Low Country society 
labored “to cultivate Culture” and that they possessed taste, he ob- 
serves that “the striking aspects of Colonial Charles Town were the 
absence of cultural discipline and the passiveness of the city’s intel- 
lectual and artistic life.” He emphasizes bourgeois elements in the so- 
called aristocracies of the Chesapeake and South Carolina Low Coun- 
try. These and other views of the author deserve serious consideration. 
One hopes that Professor Bridenbaugh’s call for intensive study of 
the beginning of the South, so that we may better understand both 
its early and later history, will be heeded. 

Professor Bridenbaugh commits some errors of detail. “Governor 
Henry Lyttleton” (p. 77) should be “Governor William Henry Lyttle- 
ton.” The gentleman entertained at dinner by Madam Gabriel Mani- 
gault of Charleston was not William Byrd II (p. 77), but III. The 
river “Pacholet” (p. 128) should be “Pacolet.” Indian superintendent 
John Stuart was not a member of the Back Settlements gentry (p. 170), 
even though the statement is supported by a reference to a certain 
monograph not unfamiliar to this reviewer. Stuart was doubtless 
gentry, but South Carolina Low Country gentry. Since Thomas An- 
burey was a clever and thoroughgoing plagiarist, as Whitfield J. Bell, 
Jr., has demonstrated, it would seem wise to use his Travels with cau- 
tion. Professor Bridenbaugh relies upon Anburey at several points. 
Was Anburey, one of Burgoyne’s officers, “astonished in 1777 to dis- 
cover” people on the southern Virginia Piedmont cleaning cotton by 
means of a gin (p. 155)? Indeed, was he in Virginia in 1777? It may 
be true, as Professor Bridenbaugh asserts, that Anburey “thought” 
Frederick Town, Maryland, a very attractive place (p. 148.) However, 
the Anburey description of that town which he cites was lifted bodily 
from J. F. P. Smyth’s Tour, Il, 256-57. 

The text of Myths and Realities is well fortified by citations. In lieu 
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of a bibliography—hardly needed—there is a note in which the author 
describes his extensive research in the colonial history of the South. 


University of Nebraska Joun R. ALDEN 


Letters of Benjamin Rush. Volume I, 1761-1792; Volume II, 1793- 
1813. Edited by L. H. Butterfield. Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, Volume 30, Parts 1-2. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. Pp. Ixxxvii, 1295. Illustrations, appendices. 
$15.00. ) 


This is a major contribution to American history of the revolutionary 
and early federal periods. These 650 letters, two thirds of them never 
before published, are not only delightful reading, they are important 
sources of information for the background of the events of that time. 
Dr. Rush was in some respects a controversial character, but he was 
acknowledged to be the greatest physician in America, and the long 
series of letters describing the terrible yellow fever epidemic in Phila- 
delphia in 1793 constitutes a necessary source for the social and medi- 
cal history of that tragedy. Equally important are the letters dealing 
with the hospital service of the Revolutionary army in which he at- 
tacked Dr. Shippen for his negligence and failures and ignorance. He 
was at constant war with his fellow doctors, for he cared not a fig 
for their opinions or their practices and openly told them so. Purging 
and bloodletting were his “proven” remedies for yellow fever in con- 
trast to the prevailing remedies of tanbark and laudanum, and he died 
happy in the number of people he saved by a quick knife and a full 
purge. Indeed, Dr. Rush assured his fellow citizens in a public adver- 
tisement, “There is no more danger to be apprehended from it, when 
those remedies are used in its early stage, than there is from the measles 
or the influenza” (II, 660). His controversy with Dr. Shippen led him 
to distrust Washington’s ability as an administrator, and the resulting 
coolness between them was the principal reason for the delay in 
publishing Rush’s letters, the family fearing that he would suffer in 
his reputation. Actually there is nothing in the correspondence dis- 
creditable to Rush, and judged by modern medical practices he was 
on sounder ground in that controversy than he was in the treatment 
of yellow fever. 

But the real importance of the letters is not so much in the new 
light they shed on public events of the day. It is rather that in their 
personal and intimate detail they re-create for us the life of the time 
as few other collections of letters have done. Dr. Rush was one of 
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those avid eighteenth-century personalities interested in practically 
everything. He had a wide range of important friends and a compel- 
ling desire to write to them. Among the most interesting letters in 
the two volumes are those to his long-time friend and confidant, John 
Adams, a series which he carried on assiduously for about the last 
ten years of his life. Some of his most mature philosophy of life was 
expressed here, and some of his most interesting sidelights on the life 
of the times, some of them as timely as today’s controversies. In a 
single letter in 1811, for instance, he takes positive sides on two modern 
issues—progressive education and inflation: “I have no objection to 
the reading the dead languages being taught in our schools . . . [but 
would save] the time spent in teaching the speaking and writing of 
Latin and Greek. . . . The human intellects are brutalized by being 
stuffed in early life with such offal learning. It is the more necessary 
to banish it from our schools since the late wonderful increase of 
knowledge in all useful arts and sciences” (II, 1080 ff.). And on in- 
flation: “Where, where will the emissions of paper money end? Is 
retribution to take place by the evils of depreciation occurring in the 
hands of the rich to punish them for robbing poor soldiers, the widows, 
the orphans of our country of the original sources of their wealth?” 
(II, 1081). 

The two volumes are a joy both to the casual reader and the serious 
scholar, for Rush is entertaining and the editor is thoroughly compe- 
tent. The annotations are most satisfying, the calendar in the front is 
quite helpful, and the index is more than adequate. 


University of Louisville Pure DAvIpsSON 


George Washington in American Literature, 1775-1865. By William 
Alfred Bryan. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xiii, 280. Frontispiece, appendix, bibliography. $4.00.) 


A doctoral dissertation in American literature, written under the 
direction of Professor Jay B. Hubbell of Duke University, this study 
was completed only a short time before the author’s death by heart 
attack on December 17, 1950. It is an accomplishment of assiduous 
scholarship, but persistent screening of an enormous amount of literary 
trash was seldom rewarded by a memorable passage, and even the 
major literary works dealing with Washington (Cooper’s The Spy and 
Thackeray’s The Virginians) were notable neither for perspicacity nor 
artistry of portrayal. The most readable chapter deals with “Washing- 
ton as Seen by His Contemporaries.” Those dealing with “Oratory,” 
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“Verse,” and “Drama” contain the dullest and most stereotyped quota- 
tions. “Biography” and “Fiction” are somewhat more rewarding. 

Professor Bryan describes the situation succinctly: “In the thinking 
of nineteenth-century Americans he [Washington] was. . . less a 
personality than a collection of abstractions, a catalogue of virtues. 
Even the writers of his own day tended so to regard him. Almost any 
treatment more concrete than an oratorical or metrical eulogy was 
likely to meet with disfavor. Moreover, the writer who wished to 
characterize Washington realistically was at a loss for material, unless 
he was willing to engage in considerable research on both the man 
and his milieu. Finally, American literature was itself in the formative 
stage when Washington took his conspicuous place in the national 
consciousness.” 

The Washington legend, if one may call it that, lacks the mythical 
and poetical elements which lend to Lincoln or Jackson, not to mention 
lesser heroes, a literary viability which augments their historical via- 
bility as recorded in documented fact. At best Washington is presented 
as a theoretic political and ethical symbol, at worst as a theoretic 
allegory, obvious but vague where Lincoln is mysterious but concrete. 
Is it merely curious that the Washington Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial in our national capital should perpetuate this contrast of 
theoretic and poetic symbolism in granite and marble? 

Professor Bryan’s work provides a valuable critical analysis of Wash- 
ington literature in general and should be repeatedly used as a ref- 
erence work. 


Library of Congress Roy P. BAsLER 


Jean Laffite, Gentleman Rover. By Stanley Clisby Arthur. (New Or- 
leans: Harmanson, Publisher, 1952. Pp. 291. Illustrations, maps, 
appendices, bibliography. ) 


When Pierre Laffite sailed La Soeur Chérie into New Orleans in 
1804, he began one of the most baffling sagas in American history. Not 
until 1811, when Jean Laffite became leader of the Baratarians, did 
the brothers command particular attention. Then, for the next decade, 
they engaged in so many different activities and plots that even yet 
historians have not completely untangled the snarled web they wove. 
The task has been rendered more difficult by writers of fiction whose 
fantastic inventions increased the mass of myth under which the true 
Laffites were buried. 

In reviewing the Laffite story from 1810 to 1820, to which three 
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fourths of this study is devoted, the author omits much and adds little 
to what has been revealed in the last fifteen years by other writers, 
But in the last sixty pages Mr. Arthur provides answers to many ques- 
tions that have plagued historians for a century or more. This new 
information is based on the family archives of John Andrechyne Laf- 
fite of Kansas City, Missouri. 

The brothers Laffitte were born in Port-au-Prince, Pierre on October 
21, 1779, and Jean on April 22, 1782. The mysterious Dominique You, 
known as Frederic Youx, was an older brother, Alexandre Frederic 
Laffite. Except for genealogical data, Mr. Arthur tells us nothing 
about the Laffite family in the old French colony of Saint Domingue. 
His story begins in 1804, carries through to 1821, and then acknowl- 
edges a gap to 1832. This gap may be filled by Jean Laffite’s auto- 
biography, now being prepared for publication by another writer, 
Under the name of Jean Lafflin, the master of Barataria and Campeche 
appeared at Charleston, South Carolina, in the early 1830's, married 
Emma Hortense Mortimore, and engaged in business in the East. 
By 1836 the Laffites were living at Carondelet, Missouri, whence they 
moved to St. Louis. Jean, a business man in these years, carried on 
ventures of various sorts in partnership with the Mortimores. In the 
1840's Jean became interested in the Utopian wave then so prominent. 
He went to Europe in 1847, met Marx and Engels, discussed Com- 
munism with them, probably contributed to the expense of publishing 
the Communist Manifesto, and hoped to interest Abraham Lincoln 
who had met Dominique You in New Orleans and who was a cor- 
respondent of Jean’s brother-in-law, John Mortimore. Laffite met 
with financial reverses, moved to East St. Louis and then to Alton, 
Illinois, where he died on May 5, 1854. His death was caused by 
pneumonia contracted while helping destitute friends. 

Technically, some adverse criticisms must be recorded. Critical ap- 
paratus may be cumbersome, but footnotes certainly should have been 
given for previously unused documents. Poor proofreading permitted 
many typographical errors to stand. The bibliography obviously is 
incomplete and contains only a small portion of the materials used. 
Particularly striking is the omission of any reference to the meticulous 
research of the late Stanley Faye. 

Once and for all the romantic nonsense about Jean Laffite should 
be ended. Stanley Arthur deserves great credit for his persistence and 
skill in solving a baffling mystery, credit by no means dimmed by the 
certainty that myths created by purveyors of romance never die—and 
may never fade away. 


University of Mississippi Harris GayLorp WARREN 
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The Early Histories of St. Louis. Edited by John Francis McDermott. 
(St. Louis: St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation, 1952. 
Pp. xi, 171. Maps, illustrations. $4.00.) 


This little volume is a reprinting of seven of the short historical 
essays that appear in various places on the early history of St. Louis. 
All were written before 1850, and all except the “Narrative” of Auguste 
Chouteau were published before that date. Besides the interesting 
Chouteau story, the book contains the short historical sketches appear- 
ing in the directory of St. Louis published by John A. Paxton in 1821 
and the gazetteer of Lewis Caleb Beck of 1823; a sketch by “A Creole” 
in the St. Louis Beacon of January 24, 1831; the essay by Wilson Primm 
in the Illinois Monthly Magazine for April, 1832; the sketch of Joseph 
N. Nicollet published in 1843; and Auguste Chouteau’s sworn state- 
ments before Theodore Hunt, recorder of land titles, in 1825. These 
articles, the editor's “Preface” and “Introduction,” and a chronology 
of the principal events in the history of the town before 1821 make 
up the volume. 

Only the statements and narrative of Chouteau are from a person 
who had firsthand knowledge of the founding of the city and of life 
there in the first four decades of its existence. All the other authors 
borrowed heavily from Chouteau, and only one, Primm, introduces 
a new interpretation on the founding of the city. Primm disputes the 
statement that Chouteau himself, when he was fourteen, led the group 
of men in February, 1764, to the site of St. Louis to lay out the village, 
cut the first trees, and built the first cabins. Primm insisted that La- 
cléde himself led the expedition. His evidence was the statements 
made about 1831 by some very elderly French women, none of whom 
were at St. Louis at the time of its founding and one of whom was 
born fifteen years after the event. Primm satisfied himself that he had 
made a discovery, but his easy deduction does not convince the 
reader. All the other accounts follow Chouteau slavishly and most 
are plagiarisms. Amos Stoddard, James Hall, James Silk Buckingham, 
Edmund Flagg, and Henry Marie Breckenridge wrote knowingly 
about the history of St. Louis, but all their statements can be traced 
more or less directly to Auguste Chouteau. They had talked to him, 
examined his manuscripts, or copied from someone who had got his 
information from Chouteau in one way or another. 

This book illustrates beautifully how myths may be perpetuated; 
and how writers can repeat each other until one small theme is re- 
iterated over and over, so that other important materials are neglected 
or excluded and a great deal of significant detail is allowed to wither. 
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The St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation has performed a 
useful service in republishing these bits of historiography. They are 
of interest to the general public, as well as of value to historians. The 
editorial work is carefully done, and the introductory section gives a 
very satisfactory commentary on the principal observations of others 
who saw the village in its early years and wrote about it. 


University of Missouri W. Francis ENGuIsH 


A Documentary History of Education in the South Before 1860. Vol- 
ume III, The Rise of the State University. Edited by Edgar W. 
Knight. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1952. 
Pp. xi, 484. $12.50.) 


This monumental documentary work on southern education before 
the Civili War, which will consist of five volumes when completed, has 
now reached its third volume with the one here under review. Though 
the title very properly must bear the word “Documentary” and there- 
fore indicate a work primarily of value and interest to the serious 
scholar and research worker, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
this series contains documents as interesting to the general reader of 
history as any secondary narrative could be. Who could fail to smile 
and also to get the atmosphere of student life at the University of 
Virginia upon reading the half-humorous account of a visit of some 
tourists there in 1853? Or even who would not be entertained by 
reading the very serious rules which governed every waking moment 
of a student's life in an ante-bellum southern university? Or by letters 
from students telling of their experiences and escapades? 

Although there is much human interest pervading many of these 
documents, they were not selected for that purpose alone. The more 
serious side of the development and workings of southern state uni- 
versities is seen in their charters, minutes of their faculties, reports of 
various governing bodies, and so on. The documents relating to the 
founding of Virginia and the system of education established there by 
Jefferson are of outstanding interest. Of equal interest are the records 
of the trial of F. A. P. Barnard at the University of Mississippi, the 
defense of Thomas Cooper of South Carolina College, the debates in 
Texas in opposition to establishing a university in that state, and vari- 
ous other documents. In the report at the University of Alabama 
against a change in its plan of instruction there is much sound wisdom 
as applicable to the present as to the time when it was written. This 
question in that report is still timely: “Is it possible then, that the 
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Trustees of this University will deliberately resolve to award the honor 
of graduation, to confer the diploma which, from the earliest history 
of colleges, has been recognized only as the certificate of genuine 
scholarship, upon men who willfully neglect that which always has 
been, and inevitably always must be, the first essential to the scholar?” 
(p. 401). 

The first state university to be chartered in the South or elsewhere 
in the Union was by Georgia in 1785. From that time on, the state 
university movement thrived in the South, and especially so after the 
Dartmouth College Case (a decision antedated in the South), which 
prevented state governments from getting hold of private colleges. 
Through the documents of this volume there appears much of the 
history of the universities of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee. The other 
southern states had not founded their universities before the Civil War. 

A salute must be given to the editor of this work, Edgar W. Knight, 
for the excellent choice of documents, made possible by his rich know]- 
edge of educational history. 


University of Georgia E. M. CouLTEer 


The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Volume I, 1830-1844. Collect- 
ed and edited by Mary C. Simms Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell, 
and T. C. Duncan Eaves. Introduction by Donald Davidson. 
Biographical Sketch by Alexander S. Salley. (Columbia: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. clii, 456. Illustrations, 
maps. $8.50.) 


The Letters of William Gilmore Simms is a major contribution to 
the literary and cultural history of the South and of the nation. The 
completed set, of which this volume is the first of five, will almost 
certainly be an indispensable primary source for the study of southern 
literary culture between 1830 and 1870. Simms was, with the excep- 
tion of Poe, the most prominent southern writer of his age, and to his 
generation he was the living symbol of southern letters, as well as one 
of the most effective spokesmen for the southern attitude. As this edi- 
tion of his correspondence makes clear, he was also an indefatigable 
and self-revealing writer to a wide range of correspondents. 

Simms’s granddaughter, Mrs. Oliphant, with the assistance as co- 
editor of the late Professor A. T. Odell of Furman, began collecting 
and editing this correspondence fifteen years ago. At the time of 
Odell’s death in 1948, most of the letters had been collected, and the 
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editorial job on the present volume was almost complete. Professor 
T. C. D. Eaves of the University of Arkansas succeeded Odell. These 
editors have performed their task with commendable thoroughness 
and wise discretion. Their careful reproduction of text and meticulous 
annotation give comprehensiveness and authority to the work. 

These amazingly detailed and revealing letters trace Simms’s literary 
career from its beginning to the zenith of its popularity, which came 
in the late 1830's. In so doing, they give a graphic picture of the handi- 
caps under which the southern writer labored and reveal the pre- 
cariousness of all professional literary activity in their age. Since 
Simms was one of the small group whose individual efforts virtually 
gave America a professional literature—Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, and 
lesser figures like Willis—this detailed record of the facts of magazine, 
annual, and book publication becomes a valuable addition to the 
history of American writing. 

To the student of southern political history, in which Simms played 
a part in the 1850's, succeeding volumes should prove more valuable 
than this one, which clearly reveals that through 1844 Simms’s interest 
and ambitions were largely, but not exclusively, literary. Although 
the review of “Miss Martineau on Slavery,” which was later to be the 
basis of Simms’s contribution to The Pro-Slavery Argument, appeared 
in 1837, Simms’s interest in social issues, as displayed in this volume, 
seems secondary to his artistic concern. And, although he had been 
elected a member of the South Carolina legislature and had begun 
his political correspondence with J. H. Hammond before 1845, poli- 
tical issues, too, are subordinated to literary affairs (see the letters to 
James Lawson of February 15, March 26, and June 16, 1844). 

This continued interest in literary matters at a time when, according 
to his only full-length biographer, William P. Trent, Simms was sub- 
merging these interests in politics and slavery indicates the extent to 
which this volume supports the case of those who have long argued 
that Trent’s book is unreliable and unjust. The Simms who emerges 
from these letters bears almost shockingly little resemblance to the 
figure presented by Trent and enlivened and wept over by V. L. Par- 
rington. The need for a detailed and objective biography of Simms 
is made keenly real to the Simms student on almost every page of this 
book. The man who reveals himself in these letters is dedicated to 
literature, impulsive, ambitious, honest to a fault, frank, sentimental, 
deeply religious, a little crude, and incredibly vigorous. He never 
shows himself as a tortured soul-searcher, and very seldom as a tor- 
tured outcast—two roles which he has often been asked to play by 
historians and critics. 
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A. S. Salley’s biographical sketch is excellent to 1836, but after that 
date he seems more anxious to defend Simms against Trent than to 
present information in biographical form. Donald Davidson’s intro- 
duction, though spirited, is too eager to defend, certainly evaluates 
Simms’s literary work too highly, and seems to result from an under- 
estimation of the quantity and quality of present-day work on Simms. 

The volume contains a calendar of letters, brief sketches of Simms’s 
correspondents, and an index—three devices which used together ren- 
der its information readily accessible. It is clearly and tastefully 
printed and sturdily bound. 


University of North Carolina C. Hucn HoLMaNn 


The Texas Revolution. By William C. Binkley. (Baton Rouge: Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1952. Pp. ix, 132. $2.50.) 


If anyone remains who looks upon the Texas Revolution as the cul- 
mination of a deep and devious plot of either the “slavocracy” or land 
speculators, this brief and penetrating work should disabuse his mind. 
Neither, as the author declares, can the revolution of 1836 be con- 
sidered a “spontaneous uprising of outraged freemen.” 

The tangled skein of causes and events which led to Texan inde- 
pendence is the subject of the latest in the distinguished series of 
publications of the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern 
History. The lectures, delivered at the Louisiana State University in 
May, 1950, are published in book form without material alteration in 
form or content. They are, therefore, without footnotes, bibliography, 
index, or other scholarly scaffolding. Their authority rests upon a 
quarter of a century of work in the materials by a historian of high 
standing, whose previous publications include the editorship of the 
Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, published in 1936 
under the auspices of the Beveridge Memorial Fund of the American 
Historical Association. 

The present work is a distillation of the essence not only of this 
collection but of other available collections of contemporary materials 
and subsequent studies. It analyzes conditions in Texas on the eve 
of the revolution, the preliminaries of the revolution itself, the struggle 
to arrive at a workable federal constitution for the scattered Texan 
settlements, and finally the achievement of independence and political 
stability. 

The revolution was to result not only in independence but also in 
the annexation of Texas to the United States, and, ultimately, in war 
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between the United States and Mexico. But, as Professor Binkley 
points out, the movement which became the Texas Revolution did not 
start out with independence as a goal. It began, he says, “as resistance 
to the threat of Mexican military interference, continued as an effort 
to defend the federal constitution of Mexico, and ended as a war for 
independence.” 

Why and how a movement which started out to be no more than 
a respectful petition for a better relation of Texas to the Mexican 
nation, including separation from the state of Coahuila and admission 
to statehood “on an equal footing with any of the states of the Union,” 
was transformed into a successful war for independence is told as 
simply and clearly as the confused course of the events themselves 
permits. 

But after all, as Dr. Binkley points out, between October, 1835, when 
“the permanent council” was formed at San Felipe to defend the “re- 
publican principles of the federal constitution of Mexico,” and October, 
1836, when Sam Houston was inaugurated as the constitutional presi- 
dent of the independent republic of Texas, the Texans “within the 
brief space of twelve months had gone through a series of develop- 
ments analogous on a smaller scale to those in which an earlier group 
of Americans had taken fourteen years to proceed from the Second 
Continental Congress to the inauguration of President Washington.” 

Within this twelve months there had been five phases of govern- 
ment—a “permanent council,” which was temporary, succeeded by the 
“consultation,” which was metamorphosed into the “governor and 
council,” and then the “convention,” which resulted in the establish- 
ment of an ad interim government, and finally a stable constitutional 
political authority. 

In the same twelve months a war had been fought in four distinct 
phases—the expulsion of Mexican troops from Texas in December, 
1835, by a force composed almost entirely of Texans; the abortive 
offensive efforts of a larger force consisting mainly of newly arrived 
volunteers from the United States which ended in the disasters on 
the Nueces, at the Alamo, and at Goliad in March, 1836, as Santa Anna 
himself led his forces back into Texas; the long retreat which culmin- 
ated in the Texan victory of San Jacinto; and finally, a new army made 
up largely of still other volunteers from the United States which 
largely replaced the Texan veterans. 

But even this complex of confusion is not the only complication 
with which the author successfully deals. Political, economic, and 
social conditions led the Texans into opposition to the Mexican revo- 
lution in which Santa Anna subverted the republican constitution of 
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1824. Dealing with these questions, Dr. Binkley comes to the con- 
clusion that “the immediate cause of the Texas Revolution was the 
substitution of centralism for federalism in Mexico and the determina- 
tion of the Mexican authorities to use force rather than reason to com- 
pel an unqualified acceptance of the change. It is a significant fact, 
however, that as this transformation was being put into effect, the 
Texans were reluctant to believe that it had any serious implications 
for them until they faced the threat of military interference in the 
summer of 1835. They were still thinking of themselves as Mexican 
citizens who were about to be drawn into the sphere of operations 
of a revolt against the principles of the federal constitution, and they 
still had confidence in the willingness and the ability of the liberal 
element in Mexico to overcome that revolt. Thus even as they or- 
ganized for defense, they declared their adherence to the constitution 
of 1824 and set up a provisional government for a prospective Mexican 
state, and it was only when the futility of this position had become 
unmistakably clear that they finally took the step which made them 
revolutionists against Mexico itself.” 

Dr. Binkley’s preface repeats his conviction that the history of the 
Texas Revolution has not been written, and that is no doubt true, but 
his 132-page treatment should go a long way both toward clearing up 
misconceptions and also toward a better realization of the complexities 
of the period. 


Alexandria, Virginia Rosert S. Henry 


The Typical Texan: Biography of an American Myth. By Joseph 
Leach. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xiii, 178. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Numerous character types sprang up in the wake of the westward 
expansion in the nineteenth century and left enduring impressions on 
the American imagination; of these, the fabulous Texan unquestionably 
achieved the widest reputation. Far from declining with other frontier 
types, the Texan as hero of countless skirmishes with Indians and 
Mexicans, rustlers and common bullies retains even in this century 
a remarkable attraction, to judge from the output of the nation’s mo- 
tion picture studios and pulp factories. To trace the rise and develop- 
ment of this redoubtable character has been the major purpose of the 
author, and to this task he has brought an impressive quantity of ma- 
terial from primary sources. 

Originally employed as a doctoral thesis, The Typical Texan has 
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apparently undergone thorough revision, for the conspicuous marks of 
ponderous academic chronicling are nowhere visible. If the presenta- 
tion is simple, the style is as free and easy as the lope of one of Mr. 
Leach’s cow ponies. At the same time, the very full bibliography 
suggests the extensiveness of the research which has gone into the 
work. 

The author elected to begin with a survey of the conditions which 
produced the “Typical Texan” and then to follow his subject through 
tall tales, travel books, dramas, almanacs, novels, short stories, and, 
of course, the thriller-dillers issued by Mr. Beadle. By this arrange- 
ment it was not feasible to anatomize the Texan as a social type, and 
admittedly the structure of ideas embodied in the character has not 
been a principal concern of the book. If the author should ever pass 
this way again, he might consider the desirability of studying the ulti- 
mate origin of his democratic hero and the special needs of the Ameri- 
can mind satisfied by his spectacular conduct. 

By 1860, in the author’s opinion, the Texas type, with considerable 
indebtedness to the alligator-horse strain of the backwoods Kentuck- 
ian, had become well defined in the popular imagination. Although 
never represented in fiction of enduring worth, the Texan acquired 
nonetheless a heroic character yet esteemed by the public. Whether 
the horseback epic is ever transformed, as the author hopes, into fiction 
of classic dimensions, the Texan has undeniably left a permanent im- 
pression on cultural history. Sensible of the “special aura” surrounding 
their kind, modern Texans, according to the author, endeavor in some 
part to sustain the reputation of the hero on horseback. Although a 
Texan himself, Mr. Leach presents his subject with becoming modesty. 
He freely acknowledges the capacity of the Texans for boasting, ex- 
plaining this propensity as a defense mechanism induced by extrava- 
gant libels on the state, particularly in the period before annexation. 
Not all early books on Texas were hostile, however: in contrast to 
Captain Marryat’s malicious representations in The Travels and Ad- 
ventures of Monsieur Violet (1843), the author discovered in Mrs. 
Viele’s Following the Drum (1858) idealized portraits which anticipate 
the character of the Texan in the western story. 

The subtitle, “Biography of an American Myth,” has a dubious 
propriety. Inasmuch as history furnishes considerable authority for 
the lean and lanky, devil-may-care “rider of the purple sage,” the 
nineteenth-century Texan ought to be regarded merely as a legendary 
figure. That myth enters prominently into the conception of the Texan 
cannot be denied, but a proper study of the type of the epic hero 
would have taken the author deep into Old World traditions and ne- 
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cessitated consultation with social anthropologists, classical philologists, 
psychologists of various hues, and everyday folklorists. In any case, 
it is the legend with which the book deals. The author limits his study 
of Crockett—“the father of the typical Texan”—to what is simply leg- 
endary, quite properly leaving out of account Davy’s participation in 
solar myths. 

More than passing comment is due the craftsmanship lavished upon 
this book. Typography, presswork, and binding are of a conspicuously 
higher quality than university presses generally achieve. Physical 
excellence notwithstanding, even Texans may boggle at paying five 
dollars for a book of less than two hundred pages. 


University of Kentucky ArTHuR K. Moore 


Abraham Lincoln: A Biography. By Benjamin P. Thomas. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. xiv, 518, xii. Illustrations, maps, 
bibliography. $5.75.) 


At last an adequate single-volume biography of Abraham Lincoln 
has appeared. Dr. Benjamin P. Thomas of Springfield, Illinois, has 
produced a clear, readable, authoritative, and interpretative account 
of Lincoln’s life which meets the highest standards of scholarship and 
literary excellence. In the vast volume of literature on the Civil War 
president, numbering thousands of volumes, there has been no satis- 
factory single-volume work to recommend for the beginner in the 
study of Lincoln. Most of the early biographies produced soon after 
Lincoln’s death leave much to be desired in objective treatment, al- 
though at the time they were outstanding. Lord Charnwood, an Eng- 
lish writer, produced a book in 1917 which has been regarded as one 
of the best. Stephenson in 1922 also produced a comprehensive bio- 
graphy. Herndon, Lamon, Holland, Nicolay, and other associates of 
Lincoln were too near their subject or too prejudiced in their treatment 
to provide a balanced treatment. Monumental works have also been 
produced in multiple volumes by Nicolay and Hay, Tarbell, Barton, 
Sandburg, Beveridge, Randall, and other competent historians, but 
their works are encyclopedic in scope and not suitable for the average 
reader beginning the study of the Civil War president. 

Dr. Thomas is well qualified to write such a biography. He has long 
been a student of Lincoln and American history, was secretary of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association for a number of years, and is associate 
editor of the Abraham Lincoln Quarterly. He is also the author of 
three books on Lincoln, and was an editorial adviser in completing 
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the Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, soon to be published. He 
has had available much material which has come to light in recent 
years, particularly the Robert Todd Lincoln collection opened in 1947, 
and many letters and documents of Lincoln discovered in recent years, 

Dr. Thomas has not produced a book of startling new revelations 
in the Lincoln field; that was not his purpose. Rather, he has woven 
a new fabric of exquisite beauty depicting the growth and greatness 
of an unusual man who made a dramatic and revolutionary impact 
upon American life. He has enlivened a story familiar to all Americans 
with appropriate Lincoln quotations, many never used before, and 
brief sidelights, comments, and analyses which bring out in bold relief 
the predominant characteristics of the sixteenth president and the men 
around him. 

Dr. Thomas has not approached his task for the purpose of debunk- 
ing familiar and accepted legends about Lincoln. He has presented 
the facts of the story in true objectiveness. Step by step he has taken 
the reader through the slow development of Lincoln, sketching each 
stage of his life in its true proportions—Lincoln’s early struggle as a 
pioneer youth; his development as a young legislator in Illinois; his 
gradual growth as a political leader; and his rise to national stature in 
his debates with Douglas. Lincoln’s political philosophy grew from 
the narrow concept of a patriotic young man believing strongly in in- 
ternal improvements and the “manifest destiny” of his country to his 
conviction that slavery was a national evil which must be contained 
and ultimately abolished if the nation was to endure. 

When Lincoln won the presidency, he was still untried as an ad- 
ministrator and totally inexperienced in handling the complex and 
colossal problems of state which would have overwhelmed less astute 
and courageous men. He made mistakes; he often temporized; he 
moved so slowly in his first days of the presidency that he appeared 
to vacillate and to be ruled by events rather than controlling them. 
But his courage, his unfaltering stand upon principles of right and 
justice as he understood them, and his amazing ability to grasp the 
full implications of each succeeding crisis enabled him to resolve events 
into acts of superb statesmanship. Dr. Thomas has described the war 
years of Lincoln with complete balance of treatment. 

A unique feature of the book is Chapter 19, “Profile of a President,” 
in which the author describes a typical day in Lincoln’s life as presi- 
dent. It can be lifted out of the text without interfering with the con- 
tinuity of the story, but it gives the author an opportunity to present 
a vignette and appraisal of the Civil War president not easily possible 
in his regular narrative. 
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The reader of this biography is swept irresistibly along from one 
stage in Lincoln’s life to another, until he at last rides upon a swell 
of towering greatness. It is a thrilling experience even for one who is 
already familiar with the story of Lincoln. Dr. Thomas has produced 
a profound, authoritative account of a great American leader. It will 
stand every meticulous appraisal of analysis, scholarship, literary ex- 
cellence, and comprehensive treatment. 


Lincoln Memorial University Rosert L. Kincaip 


Moncure Conway, 1832-1907. By Mary Elizabeth Burtis. (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 260. Frontis- 
piece, notes, bibliography. $3.50.) 


Moncure Daniel Conway, an emigré Virginian, followed the eight- 
eenth-century tradition of rationalism and liberalism in a day when 
his native South was becoming a repository of orthodoxy and con- 
servatism. Reared to a strict evangelical religion, strongly tinged with 
Calvinism, and an unquestioning acceptance of slavery, he became a 
Methodist cricuit rider at the age of nineteen. But his inquiring mind 
eventually carried him through successive phases of Unitarianism, 
transcendentalism, theism, and agnosticism, and from Unitarian min- 
istries in Washington and Cincinnati to South Place Chapel, London, 
a center of radical dissent in England, which he served from 1864 to 
1897. 

He was known in his day also as a minor literary figure whose works 
ranged from correspondence on current affairs to studies of demon- 
ology, and included books on Emerson, Carlyle, Washington, Edmund 
Randolph, and a biography and standard collection of the works of 
Thomas Paine. His contact with the major intellectual movements of 
his day and with many of their leaders (Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Carlyle, Carnegie, Browning, Huxley, Lois Blanc, Mazzini) 
indeed makes this story of his life “shed a more common light” on the 
years during which he lived. 

Students of southern history will be most interested in Conway’s 
opposition to slavery which became active and uncompromising after 
the emotional shock of being ordered away from a visit home under 
threat of mob action. But except for a period of impatient enthusiasm 
for emancipation and then for Radical Reconstruction, he did not look 
with favor upon the use of force, and even proposed to James M. Mason 
in England during 1863 the withdrawal of antislavery support for the 
war in return for the emancipation of southern slaves—an awkward 
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and unauthorized proposition that was used by Mason to embarrass 
the antislavery leaders. 

Mary Elizabeth Burtis has produced a model of concise biographical 
writing based on painstaking research. The unpretentious craftsman- 
ship of the printing and binding increase the pleasure of handling and 
reading the book. From the viewpoint of readers of this journal it 
might be wished that the author had elaborated more fully on the 
attitudes within the First Unitarian Church of Washington that re- 
sulted in Conway's dismissal for his antislavery views. However, to 
criticize would be but to quibble with what is on the whole an ex- 
cellent, balanced, and readable biography. 


Woman’s College, Georce B. TrnpALy 
University of North Carolina 


Charles Waddell Chesnutt: Pioneer of the Color Line. By Helen M. 
Chesnutt. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1952. 
Pp. viii, 324. Frontispiece. $5.00.) 


The name Charles Waddell Chesnutt probably is unfamiliar to most 
people today, but fifty years ago he ranked as one of the outstanding 
Negro writers of fiction. Born in 1858 in Cleveland, Ohio, he spent 
his boyhood and received his early education in North Carolina. Re- 
turning to Cleveland in 1883, he studied law, was admitted to the bar, 
and entered upon a successful career as stenographer and court re- 
porter. 

Chesnutt, however, had loftier ambitions than stenography, which 
he regarded chiefly as a means of support for himself and his family. 
Linked with a desire to make a name for himself in the field of litera- 
ture was a hope that he could help improve conditions for the Ameri- 
can Negro. “The Negro’s part is to prepare himself for recognition 
and equality,” he wrote in 1880, “and it is the province of literature to 
open the way for him to get it—to accustom the public mind to the 
idea; to lead people out, imperceptibly, unconsciously, step by step, 
to the desired state of feeling” (p. 21). 

Although with the exception of a few years Chestnutt never was 
able to support himself solely from the products of his pen, he wrote 
three novels, a biography of Frederick Douglass, numerous short 
stories, and many newspaper articles on the race question. The pri- 
mary focus of his short stories and novels was the problem of Negro- 
white relations, particularly the stigma of mixed blood. In his early 
and most popular writings he remained true to his purpose of trying to 
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“lead people out, imperceptibly . . . to the desired state of feeling,” 
by concentrating his efforts on describing the plight of the Negro. In 
his later works, however, Chesnutt revealed more and more bitterness 
over injustices to Negroes, and as a result his popularity waned. From 
1905 until his death in 1932 Chesnutt almost completely neglected 
fiction and turned instead to articles, speeches, and organizational 
activities for the benefit of Negroes. 

This book, written by Chesnutt’s daughter, is a combination of 
excerpts from family correspondence and the author’s reminiscences 
of her father. The reader is able to view at first hand Chesnutt’s opin- 
ions, purposes, and problems as revealed in the letters he exchanged 
with members of his family and with such prominent figures as 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Booker T. Washington, Walter Hines Page, George 
Washington Cable, and William Dean Howells. The author's descrip- 
tions of her father effectively illuminate his warm and human character- 
istics. Valuable as this approach may be, however, it has obvious 
shortcomings. The author's treatment of her subject is extremely sym- 
pathetic rather than critical. Many readers will want to know, for 
example, whether Chesnutt abandoned fiction after 1905 for financial 
reasons or because he had changed his mind about the efficacy of litera- 
ture in improving race relations. The author should have provided 
the reader with some interpretation of the correlation between Ches- 
nutt’s own experiences as a man of mixed blood and the experiences 
of the subjects of his fiction. A critical evaluation of Chesnutt’s writings 
would be helpful in placing him in his proper literary perspective. 
These shortcomings are minor, however, compared to the really sig- 
nificant contribution of the volume. This self-revealed portrait of an 
important Negro author and more especially of a leading Negro of 
his day contains much to reward the student of history, of literature, 
and of human relations. 


Tennessee State Archives WrLu1AM T. ALDERSON 


When All Is Said and Done. By Dolly Blount Lamar. (Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 286. Illustrations. $3.75.) 


“Mine has been a good life, molded, disciplined, and illumined 
by the heritage of the Old South. . . . The standard of genteel manners, 
the rigorous code of behavior, and the illuminations and strength of 
orthodox Presbyterian faith are still, to me, the best arms with which 
to take up the battle of life.” Thus, Dolly Blount Lamar, a descendant 
of one of Georgia’s “first” families and herself a well-known social and 
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political figure of the South and strong champion and leader of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, sums up the story of her life, 
This delightful volume presents a picture of the South from Recon- 
struction days down through the New Deal. 

Mrs. Lamar grew up in Macon and Washington where her father, 
James H. Blount, was Democratic congressman from 1873 to 1890, 
Congressman Blount adopted a spirit of reconciliation with the Re- 
publicans in order to prevent complete “ruin” to the South, and thus 
he and his family were able to have an exciting life in the capital city, 
While in Washington, Dolly received her preparatory schooling at the 
Waverly Seminary, and in 1879 entered Wesleyan College in Georgia. 
After graduating she spent a year of postgraduate work at Wellesley 
where her “rebel” tendencies were often displayed. 

Mrs. Lamar’s real delight was her work with the U. D. C., to which 
she gave a life-long devotion. She served as president of the Georgia 
U.D.C., chairman of the Jefferson Davis Highway Committee, his- 
torian-general of the national organization, and in 1937 her work was 
rewarded by her election as president-general. In these positions she 
could claim many successes, among them being: (1) the completion 
of the Jefferson Davis Highway in 1947, (2) republication in 1939 of 
Jefferson Davis’s The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, 
(3) presentation of a portrait of Robert E. Lee, in Confederate uni- 
form, to the Army War College in 1938, (4) permanently locating the 
original Constitution of the Confederate States of America at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, (5) participation in the centennial celebration of 
V. M. I. in 1939, (6) erection of a Jefferson Davis monument at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and (7) election of Sidney Lanier to the Hall of 
Fame, New York University, 1946. Only the dream of a Confederate 
monument on Stone Mountain, Georgia, ended in failure for Mrs. 
Lamar. She was one of the instigators for the movement and hoped 
to have Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor who had done a bust of Sidney 
Lanier for Macon, do the work. However, the whole Stone Mountain 
project became involved in state politics and ended in complete failure. 
Because Mrs. Lamar led such an active life socially, intellectually, and 
politically, this account gives an interesting interpretation of her times 
and “the lost cause.” 

The volume is well designed and printed, and the jacket is especially 
attractive. Many illustrations are included, and the index is complete 
and accurate. 


Eastern Kentucky State College Horace W. Raper 
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The Comanches: Lords of the South Plains. By Ernest Wallace and 
E. Adamson Hoebel. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1952. Pp. xvii, 381. Map, illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Here is one of the best studies ever made of the culture of an Indian 
tribe. Through accounts of travelers going back a century or more 
and much intelligently directed field work among living Indians the 
authors have presented a complete picture of the Comanche way of 
life. 

This book has long been needed. The Comanche name has entered 
largely into southwestern annals, but too often these accounts have 
been colored by the relentless warfare waged between these original 
“Lords of the South Plains” and the ever encroaching white frontier. 
Here they are presented objectively, without idealization, but without 
rancor. 

All their life is here: their living techniques, their religion, their 
laws, their personal and family relationships, their play, their prowess 
as warriors, and their final defeat and subjugation. In all this they 
emerge as a proud, strong, free people, living intensely for the moment, 
in confident mastery of the wild land they loved so well. 

The authors have achieved the aim expressed in their preface of 
satisfying both the general reader and the anthropologist. The book 
makes fascinating reading, but its scholarship is ethnologically sound. 
It would have pleased this reviewer better if English spelling rather 
than Comanche phonetics had been used for proper names, so they 
could have been found in the index, or even correlated with familiar 
facts of general Comanche history and culture; but this is perhaps the 
only instance in which the reader has been sacrificed to the ethnologist. 

The authors have not succeeded so well in their attempt to present 
“the salient facts of Comanche history.” They show an unfamiliarity 
with the sources for the history of this tribe and with the general sub- 
ject of Indian history. It is to be hoped that sometime in the future 
they will take up this undeveloped phase of their work and write a 
companion volume as excellent in the historical field as this one is in 
the ethnological. 

The book is illustrated by lively pen-and-ink drawings in the Indian 
manner and by numerous photographs. The latter show costumes 
in such pathetic, even grotesque, combinations of native craft and 
traders’ stock that they are themselves documents in the passing of a 
people’s culture. 

The book has a comprehensive bibliography and—except for the un- 
avoidable omission of Comanche phonetics—an excellent index. 


Oklahoma Agricultural AncIE DEso 
and Mechanical College 
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The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. Volumes V and VI, The Big Stick, 
1905-1909. Selected and edited by Elting E. Morison. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. xxvi, viii, 1715. IL 
lustrations, charts, appendixes. $20.00. ) 


The letters reproduced here throw back over half a century a strong 
beam of light on the personality, the politics, and the influence of the 
man who penned them. As a man, our twenty-sixth president, whose 
features are so indelibly outlined by his own letters, is apt to leave 
one with mixed feelings. His intense intolerance and childish egotism 
were never more clearly revealed than in these volumes; at the same 
time his insight into and his affection for so much of the America of 
his time are equally apparent. It is difficult to escape the conviction 
that, despite many faults, Theodore Roosevelt was one of our great 
political leaders, a man of indomitable will and high purpose who 
secured and was eager to use vast political power to move his country 
in the right direction as he saw it. The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt 
illustrate again and again that Roosevelt was a superb politician. Like 
a masterly boxer using the skillful tactics of his profession, he played 
the great game of politics with consummate artistry, knowing how and 
when to take advice, to carry out a political feint, to apply political 
pressure, and to deliver the final bruising blow. 

The years encompassed by these letters were the years of Roose- 
velt’s outstanding accomplishments as a progressive, and they were 
the years, too, of a developing consciousness in his mind of the need 
for a political program of social legislation to meet the needs of a 
society seeking to adjust to a rampant industrialism. But his progres- 
sivism was of a cautious variety. He abhorred the methods of extrem- 
ists like La Follette and was fearful of class friction; for him the right 
place was the middle of the road. He spoke often of the “tyranny of 
the trades-union” and the “tyranny of the corporation,” of the “sinister 
demagogue” and the “wealthy corruptionist.” 

Faithful reproduction, reliable and interesting editorial commentary, 
a good index, and fine bookmaking continue to characterize this notable 
project. This third set of the Roosevelt letters contains 1,543 dispatches 
(selected from a supply of some 20,000), written between September 2, 
1905, and March 3, 1909. It will be obvious to anyone who reads these 
letters that they will not answer the needs of all students of this period, 
but the editors have certainly accomplished thus far the objective they 
announced at the outset. Among the most rewarding features of the 
Morison edition have been the essays that have sought to interpret 
various facets of Roosevelt’s life and work. The three essays in the 
present set are particularly able. Professor Morison, in a discerning 
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introduction, points out the distinguishing characteristics of the Roose- 
velt administration. Alfred D. Chandler's study of Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration of the Panama Canal project and John M. Blum’s essay 
on Roosevelt and the Hepburn Act are excellent. 

The reader will come away from The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt 
sharing Editor Morison’s conviction that “in the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt there lies open a fertile area of our past for an 
investigation of the conduct and the art of government” (V, xxiv). 


Vanderbilt University Dewey W. GranTHAM, JR. 


Roosevelt and Daniels: A Friendship in Politics. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Carroll Kilpatrick. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. xix, 226. $3.50.) 


This volume is a collection of the correspondence (1913-1945) ex- 
changed between Franklin D. Roosevelt and Josephus Daniels. In the 
introduction Mr. Kilpatrick states that he has published most of the 
Roosevelt-Daniels correspondence that “seemed to be significant and 
interesting” and rejected “some of Daniels’ letters from Mexico that are 
very long and detailed and of little general interest.” This book is 
apparently intended for the general reader who may not care to ask 
whether he has been shortchanged. But the scholar will want to know 
more about the quantity and quality of these omissions to which the 
editor refers. An examination of the Daniels Papers in the Manuscripts 
Division of the Library of Congress reveals that this book contains 
less than half of the Roosevelt-Daniels letters and that it includes less 
than one quarter of the bulky correspondence of the New Deal period. 

Daniels’ letters suffer more from these omissions than Roosevelt’s. 
The book should have more of the former’s long letters about Mexican 
problems. Certainly the letter of October 28, 1934, about the contro- 
versy between the Mexican government and the Catholic Church is 
worth publishing, especially since it shows how Daniels handled one 
of the delicate problems which he faced while ambassador to Mexico. 
If this book is intended to describe a political friendship, as the sub- 
title suggests, why did not Mr. Kilpatrick publish more of Daniels’ 
comments and advice to Roosevelt about the New Deal? Omissions 
in this category are the Daniels letters of October 1, 1934, January 7 
and 15, 1935, one of which contains an interesting criticism of NRA. 
Though Daniels wrote three long letters (February 8, March 12 and 
22, 1937) giving his views on Roosevelt's plan to reorganize the Su- 
preme Court, the book contains only two brief items on this subject. 
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If it is for the general reader, why did the editor omit Daniels’ descrip- 
tion of his lunch with President Rodriguez at the old picturesque palace 
built by Cortez at Cuernavaca? 

The editor's pruning has sometimes been too severe. Some of 
Daniels’ informative reminiscences about the administration of Wood- 
row Wilson have been omitted. The Daniels letter of July 28, 1934, 
as published in the book contains favorable remarks about the Newton 
D. Baker report on American aviation but does not contain the sharp 
criticisms which appear in the file copy in the Daniels Papers. 

Though the book is far from definitive, it does contain much material 
which will interest both the general reader and the scholar. The intro- 
duction contains a lively essay giving the highlights of the Roosevelt- 
Daniels friendship, and there are helpful notes accompanying the 
correspondence. 


Washington, D. C. Joun W. Davipson 


Essays in Southern History. Edited by Fletcher Melvin Green. The 
James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume 
XXXI. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
Pp. x, 156. $1.25.) 


This excellent volume is presented in honor of the monumental 
achievements of Professor Joseph Gregoire de Roulhac Hamilton in 
the field of southern historical scholarship. Despite his eminent success 
as a teacher, writer, and editor, the fame of Professor Hamilton will 
likely become brighter in the future because of the usefulness of the 
vast and valuable collection of southern historical manuscripts which 
he brought together at the University of North Carolina. His devoted 
and untiring labors, therefore, are appropriately commemorated by 
this volume of scholarly papers written by eight of his former students. 

No effort was made by Editor Green to secure a unity of theme in 
the volume. Each contributor selected the topic of his essay, and each 
had previously conducted significant research in the field of his subject. 
The fact should be noted, however, that the essays do represent several 
of the well-known interests of Professor Hamilton, such as Thomas 
Jefferson, the Old South, the Civil War, Reconstruction, and North 
Carolina state history. 

The titles of the papers and the authors are as follows: “The Roots 
of Jeffersonian Democracy: With Special Emphasis on South Caro- 
lina,” by John Harold Wolfe; “Lewis Thompson, A Carolinian and 
His Louisiana Plantation, 1848-1888: A Study in Absentee Ownership,” 
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by Joseph Carlyle Sitterson; “Conservative Constitutional Tendencies 
in the Virginia Secession Convention,” by Henry Thomas Shanks; “The 
Negro in the United States Senate,” by Samuel Denny Smith; “Public 
Education in North Carolina during Reconstruction, 1865-1876,” by 
Daniel Jay Whitener; “The Republican Party in South Carolina, 1876- 
1895,” by James Welch Patton; “Some Aspects of the Convict Lease 
System in the Southern States,” by Fletcher Melvin Green; and “The 
Ideology of White Supremacy, 1876-1910,” by Guion Griffis Johnson. 

In the first essay Professor Wolfe gives little attention to Jeffersonian 
democracy in the broader sense, but he shows how local sectional 
differences and developments in national politics contributed to the 
success of the party in South Carolina. Professor Sitterson, an authority 
on sugar-plantation economy, ably uses his study of the activities of 
Lewis Thompson to throw further light on the practices and problems 
of sugar planting before and after the war. Professor Shanks clearly 
and concisely discusses the situation and events which permitted the 
propertied sections and classes of Virginia to draft a constitution in 
1861 which conformed to their political philosophy. The paper of 
Professor Smith gives a detailed story of the ineffectual terms of two 
Mississippi Negro senators, Hiram R. Revels and Blanche K. Bruce, 
who were in many respects able men but were more or less political 
curiosities. Professor Whitener shows that tradition, race, and the lack 
of adequate financial support prevented the effective application of 
the educational statutes of the period and that the educational prob- 
lems of North Carolina were similar to those of other southern states. 
Professor Patton, the worthy successor of Professor Hamilton as di- 
rector of the Southern Historical Collection at the University of North 
Carolina, believes that the absence of industry and a significant “hill- 
country element” caused the struggle in South Carolina between Demo- 
crats and Republicans to tend “to resolve itself into little more than a 
phase of the ever-present race problem.” He also discusses in some 
detail the effect of internal discord and corrupt and inefficient leader- 
ship on the fortunes of the Republican party in South Carolina. Pro- 
fessor Green treats the perplexing “problem of the control of convicts 
in such a manner as to render them least troublesome and expensive 
to the government and at the same time to insure them humane and 
proper treatment.” The brutal character of the lease system is well 
depicted, and the factors which caused the decline of the system are 
explained. Professor Johnson carefully analyzes the direction of the 
white-supremacy argument or philosophy after slavery was abolished 
and delineates the three different groups of southern thinkers on the 
subject. 
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The volume is a valuable contribution to southern historiography 
and is a fitting tribute to the eminence of Professor Hamilton. The 
editing is excellent and the printing is well done. One might desire 
a larger type and might express the hope that some copies of the 
James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, especially this 
volume, are issued in bindings. Although this volume is made up of 
essays, an index is desirable and would have been useful. 


Mississippi Department WituraM D. McCain 
of Archives and History 


Georgia Studies: Selected Writings of Robert Preston Brooks. Edited 
and with an introduction by Gregor Sebba. (Athens: University 
of Georgia Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 309. Bibliography, $3.50.) 


Except for brief periods spent in study at Oxford, where he was 
Georgia’s first Rhodes Scholar, and at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he earned his Ph.D. degree, Robert Preston Brooks has been 
associated with the University of Georgia for fifty years as student, 
professor, and dean. After a career of service to the university and the 
state of Georgia, it is fitting that he be honored on the occasion of 
his recent retirement by the publication of a volume of his writings. 
Inasmuch as all the significant products of his pen have previously 
appeared in print, the only purpose claimed for this publication is 
“to honor a Georgia scholar by making his scattered papers of four 
decades once more available and useful to people of his state, and to 
friends and students of the South.” 

The editor has grouped the miscellaneous writings into five sections: 
Historical Studies, Georgia Government and Finances, In Defense of 
the South, The University of Georgia, and Trivia. The first section is 
by far the largest and most significant. It includes a shortened version 
of the author's important doctoral dissertation, now out of print, en- 
titled “The Agrarian Revolution in Georgia, 1865-1912,” which is rightly 
evaluated by the editor as “still the outstanding work on the subject.” 
This study and “Race Relations in the Eastern Georgia Piedmont” 
are significant contributions to an understanding of the adjustment of 
the slave economy to free labor following the Civil War. They are 
incisive, analytical studies based on extensive research and observation. 
The same high level of scholarship and lucid exposition is maintained 
in the articles entitled “Howell Cobb and the Crisis of 1850” and 
“Conscription in the Confederacy, 1862-1865.” This latter article pio- 
neered in an important area of Confederate history and still provides 
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a useful summary. These studies, all published by 1916, indicated the 
appearance of a promising historian of the South, Old and New. 

After Professor Brooks became dean of the School of Commerce in 
1920, however, his interests turned to current problems of taxation 
and government in Georgia. In articles and speeches he urged such 
reforms as a reduction in the size of the legislature, revision of the 
county unit system, and changes in the tax structure. He opposed the 
enactment of a sales tax until he became convinced that it was the only 
source of revenue sufficient to finance modern public services. 

The last three sections are short and vary in value. They show the 
author to be an educator devoted to the liberal arts and a man of 
wisdom and humor. 

The editor’s introduction is somewhat disappointing. The facts of 
Dean Brooks's life are sketched, but there is little evidence of insight 
into the basic nature of the man. Despite the publication of this vol- 
lume, the most satisfying recognition will probably come to the author 
from the broader vision he has inspired in students, the goals and 
standards to which he sought to dedicate his alma mater, and the in- 
fluence he has exerted upon the public policies of his native state. 


Emory University Jupson C. Warp, Jr. 


White Columns in Georgia. By Medora Field Perkerson. (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xv, 367. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$7.95. ) 


Southerners with a flair for romance are wont to take great pride in 
a forebear who lived in a great house with white columns. The fact 
that the ancestor once may have resided in a frontier cabin and gained 
affluence by arriving early in a rapidly growing community makes little 
difference to his prideful descendant, for an abode with fluted columns 
beneath a classic entablature lends undue enchantment to the life 
story of the occupant. It is for this great class of readers that White 
Columns in Georgia will have an unusual appeal. 

While the book is written in the tradition of Knight’s Georgia’s Land- 
marks, Memorials and Legends and faintly suggests the guidebook of 
W.P.A. vintage, it nevertheless represents a fresh and valuable contribu- 
tion to Georgiana. In style and format, as well as in comprehensive- 
ness, it surpasses anything else perhaps in the particular class of litera- 
ture to which it belongs. 

The volume abounds in fact and fiction. However, it is a conscien- 
tious attempt to distinguish between authentic history and skillful and 
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entertaining storytelling, which is its primary target. Lack of complete 
success in the effort to separate the two may be attributed to the 
author's frequent reliance upon questionable secondary sources and 
her failure to check carefully the great mass of information which she 
has assembled. The mounted troop which escorted Jared Irwin to 
Milledgeville, for example, was from Washington County and not from 
Washington, D. C. (p. 65). Jefferson County, where Mirabeau B. 
Lamar was born and where he spent the early years of his life, will 
challenge the statement that “Lamar was furnished by Putnam Coun- 
ty” (p. 63). The James Camak house, built on the outskirts of Athens 
in 1830, was not within the boundaries of the Cherokee Nation (p. 278), 
being at the time some thirty miles and two Indian cessions south of 
the southernmost border of the Cherokees. “An architect named 
Van Buren” who designed a number of Gothic Revival houses in Ha- 
bersham County (p. 322) was primarily a nurseryman and a horti- 
cultural enthusiast who did much to place North Georgia apples on a 
commercial footing. Also, one might seriously question the likelihood 
of Indians carrying tomahawks and wearing war paint appearing at 
Clarkesville as late as 1831, or after (p. 323), and numerous other 
statements recorded as fact which in reality appear to have sprung 
from the folklore of the particular region under discussion. 

It should be pointed out, however, that no judgment of this volume 
by the standards of a historian only would be a fair or accurate ap- 
praisal of the achievement which it represents. The author makes no 
pretense at historical writing. She set out “to write a book about inter- 
esting old Georgia houses,” and she succeeded well in producing a most 
interesting and readable book. The provocative heading of such chap- 
ters as “Murder at Ghost Castle” and “Mystery of the Murchison Sis- 
ters” indicates something of both the style and content of the book. 
In such a work the author may be pardoned for placing overwhelming 
emphasis on Civil War traditions, for writing largely about the rela- 
tively small class of well-to-do citizens who lived in houses with stairs 
and white pillars, and for describing in detail the antics of ghosts 
which are said to inhabit many of these cavernous structures. All this 
will serve a good purpose in stimulating appreciation for these houses 
and in contributing to an understanding of the life and culture which 
went on around them. 

The final chapter, “Mrs. Blank and the Crazy House,” is a crowning 
achievement of a social philosophy on housing. It presents a classic 
argument for a return to the ideals of spaciousness and genuine com- 
fort as exemplified by the better houses of the more substantial families 
of the recent past, and a refutation of the modern trend toward effi- 
ciency apartments and “middle class slums.” 
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The book very appropriately is without footnotes. The bibliography 
lists only printed material, predominantly secondary in nature. While 
the author made occasional use of diaries and letters in the prepara- 
tion of the book, these unfortunately are omitted from the bibliography. 
For the general reader the abundance of excellent illustrations and the 
rich background of local color more than compensate for the lack of 
scholarly requisites. 


Georgia State College for Women James C. BONNER 


Woolen and Worsted Manufacturing in the Southern Piedmont. By 
James A. Morris. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1952. Pp. xiii, 197. Map, appendices, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


During the recent years the southern Piedmont has witnessed a 
rapid growth in the production of woolen and worsted materials. 
While the proportion of this industry located in the South is still only 
a small part of the national whole, the trend toward placing new 
plants in the Piedmont has aroused interest in the possibility that it 
may assume a major role in this field. 

The author of this study has undertaken an analysis of the woolen 
and worsted industry with the purpose of discovering the “factors 
leading to expansion in this area and the effects of the development 
of wool manufacturing” in the South. He has visited twenty-one plants, 
interviewed many people in both New England and the Piedmont, 
and made use of the statistical sources of information afforded by both 
the government and the industry. The result is a factual, objective, 
and well-documented report on the conditions in both regions which 
have led to the building of new mills in the South, and an evaluation 
of the possibilities of future growth of the southern branch of the 
industry. 

The survey indicates that although the industry has enjoyed the 
advantages of the superiority of wool over other fibers, the protection 
of tariff, and the skills developed through long experience, it is none- 
theless confronted with serious problems. Reciprocal trade agreements 
have lowered protection, science has produced new and competing 
fibers, and consumer demands have changed. These factors have not 
doomed the industry, but they have created a need for readjustments, 
and the shift of part of the industry into the Piedmont South has re- 
sulted. The author finds the most significant factors in producing this 
movement to be the generally favorable situation in regard to southern 
labor; the eagerness of southern communities to secure the mills, which 
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leads them to adopt more moderate tax policies than are found in New 
England; and the absence of the sort of traditions in regard to work- 
loads which hamper the adoption of more efficient production methods, 
The new southern plants have the advantage of greater efficiency, 
better machines, and more scientifically determined work assignments 
than their northern competitors. Although the southern laborer must 
be trained, he is glad of the opportunity the new mill affords and 
more willing to accept the work load which the experts deem suitable. 

The greatest significance of the development of woolen and worsted 
mills in the Piedmont lies in the effect it will have on the general eco- 
nomic development of the region. While most of the woolen and 
worsted plants in the South before 1939 were locally owned, the 
expansion of the industry in recent years has been through the estab- 
lishment of branches of northern plants. In some cases the plants have 
simply relocated in the South, closing the original units entirely. New 
mills are certain to affect both directly and indirectly the average per 
capita income in the Piedmont. To the author the outstanding question 
in this connection is that of “whether the South will become a one- 
industry region as it once was a one-crop region, with the attendant 
disadvantages.” Since the textile industries are by nature low in wages 
and value-added, they cannot go far in raising per capita income. 

The study draws no final conclusions as to the future, other than 
the prediction in general terms that the Piedmont will continue to 
enjoy the industry it now has and may possibly receive more. In spite 
of the concern of New England manufacturers, it is not thought that 
the development of a southern branch of the industry has yet affected 
the northern producers very adversely, but New England obviously 
fears that the woolen industry may follow the path of decline taken 
in the past by the cotton textiles. 

The reader who is uninitiated in the terminology of the woolen and 
worsted industry may wish for more specific definitions of certain 
words and phrases. But on the whole the context makes clear those 
which are not defined, and the work is an excellent example of ob- 
jective presentation of facts and conclusions. While its appeal will be 
limited, it is a valuable contribution to knowledge about one phase 
of the present condition and economic future of the South. 


Coker College ExrzasetH H. Davison 
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The Legal Status of the Tenant Farmer in the Southeast. By Charles S. 


Mangum, Jr. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1952. Pp. ix, 478. $7.50.) 


There has been a need for such a study of the tenant farmer for a 
long time. As someone has remarked, in a federal system of govern- 
ment such as ours sooner or later almost all questions become ques- 
tions of law. The development of the legal status of the tenant farmer 
reflects the attitudes of the lawmakers through the years, and as the 
law generally follows rather than leads, the development in this field 
is not geared to the changing times and modern conditions. Thus, 
much of the law governing this relationship is antiquated. It is well 
that the author has confined this study to the eleven states referred 
to as the Southeast where the problems are substantially common to 
all. More and more, research and planning embrace regions and cut 
across state lines, which is as it should be. Though the law involving 
cotton, corn, and tobacco crops is largely dealt with, the principles 
developed and conclusions reached will be helpful in the study of 
other crops and regions. In the first chapter a picture of farm tenancy 
in broad outline is given with its legal and social consequences. In the 
following twenty chapters and 417 pages the details are filled in, includ- 
ing the following: distinctions between tenancies, cropping contracts, 
and other relationships; the lease contract, conditions and covenants, 
particular tenancies; holding over, possessory actions, and wrongful 
eviction of tenant and “estoppel” to deny landlord’s title; rights to 
personal property; torts and crimes; agricultural liens and incidents 
thereof; and peonage. The present law is shown together with its 
historical background. From time to time the discussion of the civil 
law of Louisiana and the different concepts which prevail there as 
distinguished from the common law proves interesting and helpful. 
Illustrative cases from the various jurisdictions are included in the 
footnotes, and they add much to the value of the study, although a 
table of cases would greatly facilitate its use by lawyers. At the end 
of most of the chapters there is a worth-while short conclusion. The 
last chapter, embracing twenty pages on “Suggested Reforms to Alle- 
viate Plight of Farm Tenants and to Modernize Laws Pertaining to 
the Landlord-Tenant Relationship,” is a fitting conclusion to a very 
fine book. 

Such a carefully and intelligently prepared study should be of in- 
terest not only to landlords, their tenants, and lawyers, but also to 
agricultural economists, sociologists, and all those interested in de- 
veloping agriculture and rural life in America. The problems are out- 
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lined, but adequate solutions will involve much study and planning 
as well as co-operative efforts on a broad front. Improvement of the 
economic lot of the tenant farmer through careful re-examination of 
his legal position and an adjustment of the relationship so as to recog- 
nize and adequately secure his legitimate interests must in the long run 
prove mutually beneficial to the tenant and his landlord. This book 
furnishes a fine beginning. 


University of Georgia J. Acton Hoscu 


America in Crisis: Fourteen Crucial Episodes in American History. 
Edited by Daniel Aaron. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 
Pp. xiv, 363. Bibliography. $4.00.) 


This book consists of fourteen lectures given in a course called 
“American Response to Crisis” at Bennington College during 1950-1951. 
The editor, who was in charge of the course, points out that over 
two hundred “crises” were suggested for discussion. Any reader will 
doubtless think that some of the topics left out might well have been 
included, but such opinions are beside the point. The fourteen essays 
by competent scholars range from the middle of the eighteenth century 
to the 1940's in time, and discuss topics ranging from religion through 
medicine, social revolt, economic problems, foreign affairs, constitu- 
tional interpretation, and art and literature in America. 

It is perhaps invidious and certainly foolhardy to select from among 
the efforts of such distinguished men those which are outstanding, 
but it seems to me that there are a few which for both breadth and 
depth of understanding are clearly superior to the others. Perry Mil- 
ler’s study of the Great Awakening is the best short account of the first 
great religious revival in American history, a movement whose social 
and political consequences were perhaps more important than its reli- 
gious ones. Richard Shryock’s account of yellow fever epidemics is 
a wry and revealing commentary on medical “science” and social psy- 
chology. Vann Woodward's essay on the reality and myth of John 
Brown is indispensable to understanding that extraordinary figure and 
his times. Richard Hofstadter’s section on “Manifest Destiny and the 
Philippines” is a remarkable piece of synthesis. Paul Sears’s story of 
the Dust Bowl of the 1930's places that calamity in perspective as few 
others have done. 

In my opinion these are the best of the lot, but the others are good. 
They deal with Shays’s Rebellion, the conflict between South Carolina 
(that is, John C. Calhoun) and the United States, Horace Mann, the 
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Homestead Strike, the rebellion in American art after the Armory Show 
of 1913, Woodrow Wilson’s tour in support of the League of Nations 
in 1919, the closing of the banks in 1933, American fascist organiza- 
tions in the 1930’s and 1940's, and the impact of Fascism and Com- 
munism on American writers after World War I. The volume con- 
cludes with a worth-while descriptive bibliography. 

While not all of the topics discussed may come under the heading 
of what many will concede to be “crises” in American history, the book 
cannot be ignored by readers of American history, and teachers should 
find it extremely useful for courses in the field. 


University of Wisconsin MERRILL JENSEN 


Economic Forces in American History. By George Soule. (New York: 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii, 568. Maps, graphs, 
charts, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


Although economists and historians meet in the discipline of eco- 
nomic history they seldom shed the livery of their particular guild, 
or as Veblen put it, their trained incapacities. George Soule’s volume 
is a fresh and provocative approach to the problem of history textbook 
writing, but it is clearly the work of an economist. Instead of dealing 
with each major period of American growth in about the same detail, 
the Soule approach is to treat the first three hundred years as a back- 
ground for current, or twentieth-century, economic developments. The 
“Before 1900” section covers 218 pages, “After 1900” runs 310 pages. 

This retrospective approach to history has certain advantages. It 
implicitly assumes that history has social utility, and consequently 
avoids wasting time on the antiquarian type of historical detail. It 
tends to tie the past more closely and meaningfully to the present. 
And such de-emphasis of the general content of history suits the bias 
of students of economics. One wonders in this connection why it 
would not have been more logical and impressive to put the “After 
1900” section first and use the “Before 1900” explicitly as additional 
background for the problems previously outlined. 

Another aspect of the Soule approach is use of quantitative data 
with a minimum of qualitative explanation or generalization. This is 
the technique of the National Bureau of Economic Research of which 
Mr. Soule has been for many years a director. No economic history 
text can approach this one for useful tables and charts, or excellent 
summaries of the over-all trends of the twentieth-century economy. 

But historians will not be satisfied with the brief resumés of major 
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topics of the conventional narrative. For example, land policy from 
1785 to 1900, generally regarded as basic to American economic 
growth, is treated in just five pages. Or, to take another instance, the 
nineteenth-century history of corporate charters consumes only a brief 
paragraph. Such overly condensed accounts not only leave many ques- 
tions unanswered, but necessitate broad and somewhat misleading 
generalizations. In the paragraph just cited, the impression is given 
that general incorporation acts were not passed until after the Civil 
War. 

Even in the more detailed treatment of the twentieth century, nar- 
rative history is largely avoided. The rise of the American automobile 
industry, for example, is covered in little more than a page. If some 
explanations of material already printed in tables were omitted and 
more narrative discussion substituted, the book could be made more 
acceptable to historians without increasing its total length. 


University of Pennsylvania Tuomas C. CocHRAN 


The Chattanooga Country, 1540-1951: From Tomahawks to TVA. By 
Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livingood. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 509. End maps, bibliography. 
$5.00. ) 


It is, perhaps, unwise to expect absolute objectivity from authors 
who are writing a history of the region in which they live and who are 
contemporary with persons and events embraced in their historical 
effort. Yet, Professors Govan and Livingood, no strangers to the craft 
of writing, have achieved a remarkable degree of detachment in exam- 
ining their homeland and in treating of events within their experiences. 
It is only in the concluding chapter, treating the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the great atomic energy plant at Oak Ridge, that they per- 
mit pride in future possibilities to becloud their scrupulous sense of 
analysis. 

Chattanooga, in this century, is representative of the growing in- 
dustrial development in the South. This book, consisting of twenty 
chapters, devotes the last six to this phase of the area’s development. 
It is in these chapters that citizens of Knoxville will object to the geo- 
graphic limitations which the authors define for Chattanooga. Some 
will feel that Oak Ridge and the Tennessee Valley Authority belong 
more nearly within the sphere of the upper city. This, however, is a 
minor question and in no way detracts from the validity of the study. 

The authors are careful to omit no phase of the record of this grow- 
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ing industrial area. They have written of the political fights which 
have so often flared in the Tennessee mountain country; they have told 
briefly the story of the notorious Dayton trial and the collapse of the 
great defender of fundamentalism; they have recited simply the beau- 
tiful sense of responsibility brought to Chattanooga newspapers by 
Adolph S. Ochs; and they have related the weird phenomena of snake 
handling as a religious exercise. This is the record of the area in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth century. 

So much has been written concerning the epic struggle for posses- 
sion of Chattanooga by the Union and Confederate armies that the 
authors wisely give major emphasis to other portions of the rich history 
of this region. They realize that one Chattanooga was submerged by 
the tide of war, and that a different Chattanooga emerged as the great 
tide swept through Georgia and the Carolinas. It is that emerging 
city which has caught the fancy of the authors and through their eyes 
will catch the fancy of tourists and others. 

The authors are careful to devote adequate attention to the early 
history of the area. It is in this first section of the book that there is 
richness of material taken from early sources. These sources are nota- 
bly the travel diaries of early explorers and the published articles re- 
lating to distinguished visitors to the area in pioneer days. These items 
give to the book a quality which would be lacking under a different 
treatment. 

Possibly, the greatest deficiency in this study is the paucity of pri- 
mary material. The authors have depended, in the main, on printed 
sources. Nevertheless, they have emerged with a distinct contribution 
to the history of the Chattanooga country. It must be remembered 
that regional history is a part of American history and, as such, has a 
definite place in the record of American experiences. It is with this 
idea in mind that the authors have approached the problem. They 
have resolved the problem in distinctive style. 


Memphis State College Enocu L. MrrcHe.i 


Smoky Mountain Country. By North Callahan. (New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1952. Pp. xiv, 257. End maps. $4.00.) 


North Callahan is well qualified to write of the Smoky Mountain 
country, for he was born there, secured an education there, and he 
longs for it from his present occupation as a syndicated columnist in 
New York. His understanding of the people who live on the hillsides 
and in the coves protects them from caricature and insures them sym- 
pathetic portrayal. 
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This volume is a collection of vignettes and not a systematic study 
of the area. Callahan’s style is that of the feature-story writer for the 
Sunday newspaper supplement. Human-interest stories replete with 
verification drawn from his and his family’s experiences constitute the 
major portion of this slender volume. 

Callahan's inadequate knowledge of history leads him into many 
errors of fact and interpretation in the first fifty-five pages. He attempts 
a survey of East Tennessee history without a thorough understanding. 
He rejects the accounts of John Sevier’s land speculations without cit- 
ing his evidence (p. 22). Next, he has William Blount conspiring with 
British agents to drive the French from “their territories of Florida and 
Louisiana” in 1796 (p. 27). Then, he confidently asserts that Governor 
Sam Houston resigned his office and went to Texas “when he found 
that his wife didn’t love him” (p. 29). He fails to disclose how he 
learned what has puzzled others since Houston made his abrupt de- 
parture. 

When Callahan leaves history and reaches the less documented field 
of folklore and local tradition, the book comes alive. His chapter 
headings reveal his intent to show the change that has occurred in 
the area. From “Folkways in a Static Society” to “Oak Ridge” and 
“Customer Number 1,000,000,” and from “Boom But Mainly Bust” to 
“The CCC” and “The Coming of TVA,” the author emphasizes prog- 
ress. His effort is successful, for he does present the picture of a static 
society rushing headlong into modern America. 

He devotes four chapters to the music of the region in which he 
lovingly defends and glorifies “The White Spirituals” and “Hillbilly 
Tunes.” He appropriately devotes one chapter to “The Monkey Trial” 
and describes the scene as the citizens of Dayton viewed it. His most 
successful effort in the book is his treatment of the Melungeons. These 
little-known, dark-skinned people and their unknown origin are han- 
dled sympathetically and understandingly. He proffers to the reader 
theories, or rather conjectures, as to their origin that range from their 
being descendants of Negroes, Indians, and whites, or of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Roanoke colony, to the one presented in a successful lawsuit 
of their being descendants of the Phoenicians who fled Carthage when 
the Romans sacked it. He omits only the local account that has them 
being descendants of Polynesians. 

The book is adequately bound and the type is satisfactory. Typo- 
graphical errors are few although 1889 instead of 1859 is given as the 
date for the passage of the first railroad through East Tennessee (p. 
124), and lines 4 and 5 are transposed on page 85. 


East Tennessee State College Rosert GuNN CRAWFORD 
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The Land of Beginning Again: The Romance of the Brazos. By Julien 
Hyer. (Atlanta: Tupper and Love, Inc., 1952. Pp. xi, 394. Il- 
lustrations, end maps. $5.00.) 


Emphasis on the romantic aspects of the Texas past makes the sub- 
title of this book by Julien Hyer more indicative of the contents than 
is the title itself. The author uses the Brazos to tie together loosely 
an astonishing variety of material gathered from history, folklore, and 
geography. Obviously widely read in Texas lore, he writes with gusto 
and at times with poetic charm. The introduction states that the pur- 
pose is to recapture the romance and the artistry and to summon up 
memories of the historical greatness of the Brazos region. 

The book suffers from prolixity and lack of organic unity. The reader 
is apt to feel that Mr. Hyer might have used his great collection of 
facts and zest for the subject to better advantage in a long poem. The 
author senses his difficulty in regard to unity when he admits (p. 219) 
that Brazonians are lacking in cultural characteristics that are solely 
Brazonian. He emphasizes diversity rather than unity. The Brazos 
comes from the high plains and traverses the cotton country and coastal 
prairie. Mr. Hyer tries to make Texas history move along the Brazos 
when in fact it moved across it. The most noticeable tie that binds 
the people of the Brazos, this reviewer believes, is the historical tie 
exhibited in state patriotism and in the common exhilaration of being 
Texans. In fact, the chief value of this book perhaps is that it con- 
tributes to an explanation of Texas; “Brazonians” as such are un- 
convincing. 

The book associates many great names and events with the Brazos 
region. Albert Pike, John J. Audubon, Robert E. Lee, Earl Van Dorn, 
Albert Sidney Johnston are found along with others much more inti- 
mately connected with the river. Jesse James and Billy the Kid appear 
on the fringes of Brazonia. The cattle drives are adequately described 
and their intersection with the Brazos noted in detail. 

Parts of the book slip into the usual pitfalls of local history—an ob- 
session with firsts, excessive praise, and overemphasis of the pioneer 
theme. The first cotton gin and the first surgical operation are pre- 
sented. Apparently no one is worried about the water deficiency of 
the upper Brazos. There are no stumps in the farmer’s way in the 
plains. Brazos folk have been righteous for a hundred years (p. 50). 
The hell-raising at Fort Griffin (p. 57) is perhaps connected with the 
statement (p. 60) that the Brazos folk have ever been religious but 
not notably pious. Racial antagonisms are minimized. The Mexican- 
American cotton pickers have “struck gold” in the Brazos cotton fields. 
Brazonians “dwell together as brethren” (p. 209). 
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The volume lacks bibliography and index. The twenty-five litho- 
graphs by Merritt Munzey are an appropriate adornment. 


Arkansas State Teachers College Tep R. WorLEy 


The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore. Volumes 
I, Il, and III. Edited by Newman Ivey White, Paull F. Baum, 
and others. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xiv, 712; xxiv, 747; xxx, 710. Illustrations. $7.50 each. ) 


The appearance of The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina 
Folklore invites comment upon the event of publication itself, over 
and above whatever discussion may center in the rich and various 
contents of the three volumes now available out of the five planned 
for issue. This is the most extensive and ambitious state collection of 
American folklore that has so far been published in a unified scheme 
and under a central editorship. Despite the massiveness and worth 
of other published state collections, no others can compare with it. 
For they either lack the inclusiveness of the Brown Collection or else 
have been more casually edited. 

In the “Foreword” and “General Introduction” (Vol. I) we are told 
how this difficult achievement reached fruition. The late Frank C. 
Brown—professor of English at Trinity College, and later comptroller 
of Duke University—was an enthusiastic collector of folklore for more 
than thirty years. Working as an individual collector and in collabora- 
tion with the North Carolina Folklore Society, he gathered an enor- 
mous mass of items. Like many a collector before him, he clung to 
the unattainable ideal of “completeness” and died before his collection 
could be published. In accordance with Dr. Brown’s expressed wishes, 
Newman I. White assumed the general editorship upon Dr. Brown's 
death in 1943. Under him, a board of editors was organized, and these 
were made responsible, within the general scheme, for the material in 
their special fields. After Dr. White’s death in 1948, the task of carry- 
ing the publication through its final stage fell to Paull F. Baum. Pub 
lication of the five large volumes, when complete, will thus be an 
admirable instance of the co-operative enterprise often praised but 
less often seen in concrete example. 

In the field of folklore, the Brown Collection would seem destined 
to stand as a landmark, because of the conviction of Dr. White, the 
general editor, that all aspects of “folklore” belong to the tissue, bone, 
and articulate being of an organic culture, which should not be com- 
partmentalized but should be studied as a unified whole. The unique- 
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ness of the Brown Collection, as now presented, is that it applies this 
principle, which is clearly asserted in the general introduction. Since, 
during the past thirty or forty years, American folklorists on the whole 
have indulged themselves too freely in mere collecting, collating, and 
annotating, sometimes to the point of sterile repetition, we may opti- 
mistically take the publication of the Brown Collection to signify that 
a new phase of folklore study is now in prospect during which scholars, 
critics, and artists may at last busy themselves with the meaning and 
use of these vast collectanea. 

It may be a litle unfortunate that the relatively new term “folklore” 
—often misunderstood, just as often abused—is the only word available 
for the kind of ambitious study implied. “Folklore” too often is taken 
to imply something merely superstitious and therefore untrue. But 
“folklore” is often enough all we have left of the undocumented history 
of our past, and it represents highly important cultural aspects of that 
past. In Dr. White’s words, “It is not merely a ghost of the past, but 
a ghost and a flourishing organism at the same time.” He goes on to 
say, “Historians and biographers, constantly trying to separate legend 
from fact, would profit by a better knowledge of the nature of legend.” 
Following such a principle, we are at liberty to speculate whether, for 
example, a Herodotus could not have told us more of the essential 
meaning of the Peloponnesian War than a Thucydides; and so on to 
the obvious modern applications. 

To view items of the Brown Collection as “documents” of cultural 
history might lead to some interesting results. The folklore specialist 
may note that 49 “Child ballads” (out of the 305 in Child’s great col- 
lection)» appear in the Brown list, and that among these are texts, 
unique or rare, of “Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,” “The Wee, Wee 
Man,” and “Thomas Rymer”’; that the collection is especially rich in 
“later” ballads (both imported and native) and folk songs, but weak 
in folk tales; and that, among ballads originating in North Carolina, 
the very pungent “Regulator Songs” and the murder ballad, “Omie 
Wise,” are the state’s most notable contribution to American balladry. 

The cultural historian, however, may be more impressed with the 
obvious fact that the character of the folk material of the Brown Col- 
lection is not very different from the character of what has been found 
in Maine, Ohio, or Mississippi. If he notices that, within North Caro- 
lina, the same ballads may appear in either mountain, piedmont, or 
tidewater country, he may wonder whether the famous “cultural isola- 
tion” of the mountain people is much more than legend. He may also 
wonder why—in mountain, piedmont, or tidewater—an antique medi- 
eval ballad may be well preserved, but “new” ballads tend to reflect 
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the sentimentalism of the nineteenth century. On the basis of such 
evidence, there would seem to be a greater “uniformity” of culture at 
the basic folk level than has been generally realized. 

The great richness of the Brown Collection will, of course, invite 
not only these speculations, but many more, if users of these three 
volumes take the cue offered by the general editor and his associates, 
The two other volumes—to be devoted to “The Music of the Ballads 
and Song” and to “Superstitions”—will enlarge the field of speculation 
still more, but it seems regrettable that the editors, in devoting a sep- 
arate volume to the music, rather than publishing it with the texts, 
violated to that extent their announced principle of the unified view, 


Vanderbilt University DonaLp DavipsoNn 
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Historical News and Notices 


At the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association in No- 
vember, 1952, the executive council accepted the resignation of 
Thomas D. Clark as managing editor of the Journal of Southern His- 
tory. Beginning with this issue the Journal appears under a new editor- 
ship. 

It is customary for new editors to say pleasant things about their 
predecessors, and we are sincerely happy to carry on the tradition. If 
Professors Stephenson, Cole, Binkley, and Clark often thought that 
their task was one of thankless drudgery, we want them to know that 
we at least appreciate their services, and we are sure the other mem- 
bers of the Association do too. The contributions of the first three 
editors were partially indicated in David M. Potter's analysis of the 
first fifteen volumes of the Journal (published in the May, 1950, num- 
ber). We should like to add to his essay a footnote on the accomplish- 
ments of the retiring managing editor. We believe that the last four 
volumes of the Journal reflect some of Mr. Clark’s wonderful energy, 
originality, good taste, and judgment of quality. Not that many of the 
articles are as lively and sparkling as those he writes, but all of them 
are better for having gone through his hands. His disgust with trivial 
detail and bad writing sometimes resulted in agonies of reassembling 
the pieces of a manuscript when he had finished his editing, but the 
end result was always a better and a more readable contribution. He 
was not a piddling copy editor, but an editor who was creative in the 
best sense of the word. 

The new editors will try to maintain the high standards of significant 
scholarship set by their predecessors. 


PERSONAL 


E. Merton Coulter of the University of Georgia has accepted a De- 
partment of State appointment to the University of Jerusalem for the 
first six months of 1953. Horace Montgomery is acting chairman of the 
department during his absence. Robert S. Cotterill, professor emeritus 
of Florida State University, is a visiting professor at the University of 
Georgia during the winter and spring terms. C. Mildred Thompson, 
professor emeritus of the University of Georgia, has been appointed 
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dean of instruction at the College de l'Europe Libre, Strasbourg, 
France. 


Raymond B. Clark, Jr., formerly of the manuscripts division staff of 
the University of Virginia Library, has accepted a position as junior 
archivist at the Hall of Records, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Lowell R. Tillett of Carson-Newman College has been given a year’s 
leave of absence for study in the graduate school of the University of 
North Carolina. 


The history department of the University of North Carolina reports 
the following staff changes: George V. Taylor has been appointed 
assistant professor, and Frank W. Klingberg, James E. King, and C. O. 
Cathey have been promoted to associate professor. James R. Caldwell, 
Jr., has been promoted to assistant professor of social science. 


C. C. Pearson retired from active teaching and as head of the de- 
partment of social sciences at Wake Forest College in the summer of 
1952. F. W. Clonts is serving as chairman of the department for the 
current year. David Smiley is on leave for the year 1952-1953, and 
Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., has joined the department for the year. 


Paul M. McCain, formerly of Brenau College, has been made presi- 
dent of Arkansas College at Batesville. 


Allen J. Going and Frederick J. Cox have been promoted to as- 
sociate professor at the University of Alabama and T. Daniel Shumate, 
Jr., to assistant professor. Professor Cox returned to the university in 
July after a two-year stay in Egypt and the Near East on a Fulbright 
research fellowship. Charles G. Summersell returned to the university 
in January, 1953, after two years of service in the United States Navy. 


Thomas P. Martin is completing his return engagement as visiting 
professor of American history and consultant on manuscripts at Indiana 
University. He will return in June to his home at Dunn Loring, 
Virginia. 


James C. Bonner, on leave of absence to teach at Emory University 
during the fall quarter, returned to Georgia State College for Women 
on January 1. In November he was guest lecturer at La Grange Col- 
lege, where he gave a series of lectures on “History and Religion.” 


Jessie Melville Fraser, chairman of the department of history and of 
the division of social studies at Sweet Briar College, has been promoted 
to professor of history. 
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Richard B. Harwell was on leave from Emory University during 
January and February to be a consultant in bibliography at the Alder- 
man Library, University of Virginia. 


N. S. B. Gras, emeritus professor of economic history at Harvard 
University, was guest lecturer at Lincoln Memorial University in 


October. 


The University of Tampa announces the appointment of Alan P. 
Stuckey as associate professor of history and political science. 


C. Herbert Laub, head of the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Tampa, died on November 19, 1952. He received his A.B. 
degree from De Pauw University in 1921, his M.A. from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1922, and his Ph.D. from the same university in 1929. 
Professor Laub had been teaching at the University of Tampa since 
1933. He was a member of the Southern Historical Association. 


HisTorRICAL SOCIETIES 


Members of the Mississippi Historical Society met in Jackson in 
October to reactivate the society and to plan for the resumption of 
meetings after a forty-year lapse. An interim executive committee was 
selected to prepare for an annual meeting in the spring, to draft a 
revised constitution, and to direct a membership campaign. James W. 
Silver was elected head of this committee, which is composed of John 
K. Bettersworth, Richard A. McLemore, Ross H. Moore, Dawson A. 
Phelps, Hunter Ross, Frank Smith, and William F. Winter. 


The Cumberland Gap Historical Association was organized in Mid- 
dlesboro, Kentucky, in September, and the first regular meeting was 
held on October 6. President R. L. Kincaid of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity was elected president of the association. 


The State Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina 
held its fifty-second annual session in Raleigh on December 5. 
Speakers included George W. McCoy, Kermit Hunter, LeGette Blythe, 
J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, and J. Donald Adams. Frontis W. John- 
ston delivered the presidential address, “Zebulon B. Vance—A Per- 
sonality Sketch.” The Mayflower award for the best nonfiction book 
of the year by a North Carolinian was presented to John P. McKnight 
for his The Papacy: A New Appraisal. The Sir Walter Raleigh award 
went to Paul Green for outstanding literary achievement. Professor 
Johnston was re-elected to the presidency of the association. 
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The Historical Society of North Carolina held its annual meeting at 
Greensboro College on October 24. Papers were read by Dorothy 
Lloyd Gilbert, Preston W. Edsall, and Fletcher M. Green. Aubrey Lee 
Brooks was elected president of the society. 


The annual meeting of the West Virginia Historical Society was 
held in Charleston on October 25. Speakers were Gerald Wayne 
Smith, J. Merton England, Frances Archibold Inslee, and B. Floyd 
Flickinger. 


GRANTS AND AWARDS 


The American Philosophical Society announces that it makes grants 
for expenses to individuals engaged in research in the physical sci- 
ences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities, 
Information concerning grants and application forms may be obtained 
from the executive office of the society, 104 South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


The University of Delaware and the Henry Francis duPont Winter- 
thur Museum, with the support of the Rockefeller Foundation, have 
inaugurated a two-year graduate program leading to the master’s de- 
gree in American Decorative Arts and Cultural History. The aims of 
the program are to encourage research in American art and culture 
from 1640 to 1840 and its European sources, and to train students for 
careers in museum work and in teaching. Ten fellowships, which pro- 
vide an annual stipend of $2,000 for two years, have been established. 
Inquiries about the fellowships should be addressed to Dean Carl J. 
Rees, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Manuscript materials added to the collections of Emory University 
Library include: letters and personal papers of John McClintock, 
Northern Methodist bishop, about 1,600 pieces and 45 bound volumes; 
one volume of the Proceedings of the President and Assistants in 
Council for the colony of Georgia, 1749-1751; scrapbooks and clippings 
of naval interest, 16 volumes, kept by or for Frederick T. Jane, 1905- 
1916, and F. E. McMurtrie, 1927-1948, editors of Jane’s Fighting Ships; 
journal of Jacob Henry, 1817-1818, recording trips by ships along the 
coast of Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina; constitution and 
minutes of the Greensborough (Ga.) Moral Polemic Society, 1817- 
1818; a home receipt book kept in French and English in the 1830's 
and 1840's; shipping book of the Georgia Relief and Hospital As- 
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sociation, 1864-1865; membership records and occasional correspond- 
ence of Klan No. 14 of the Knoxville, Tennessee, Ku Klux Klan, 1924- 
1930, about 1,000 pieces; official and personal correspondence of Clark 
S. Wortley, quartermaster of the 20th Michigan Volunteers, about 800 
pieces, written largely in the lines before Petersburg; clinical records 
from the Atlanta Medical College, 1898-1899; files of the regional 
office of the U. S. War Manpower Commission during World War II; 
autograph book compiled by D. Townie Dawson while a student at 
Emory College, 1858; manuscript records of the Oxford circuit, M.E. 
Church, South; letter book of Edward Fenwicke, 1723-1728; about 400 
letters of William B. Burke, Methodist missionary to China, 1933-1943; 
two record books from the Ocmulgee Hospital, Macon, Georgia, 1862- 
1865; drafts drawn on N. A. Hardee’s Son & Company, Savannah, 
1870-1884, about 135 pieces; account book of Ephraim Platt, 1771- 
1798; notebook, 1821-1852, of Wiley Warwick, an itinerant Methodist 
preacher in North and South Carolina; manuscript sermons of James 
Wideman Lee, 1882-1883, one volume; a collection of notes made by 
Dr. Marion L. Smith relating to the life of Bishop Atticus G. Haygood, 
including some original manuscripts by Haygood; additions to the 
following collections: Barnsley family, John Hill Hewitt, Bishop War- 
ren A. Candler, Asa Griggs Candler, and history of Emory College 
and Emory University. 


The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress announces the 
following acquisitions: four volumes of the papers of Francis Baron 
Howard of Effingham (1643-1695), deposited for consultation only, 
covering his four years (1684-1688) as royal governor of Virginia and 
including several basic records hitherto considered lost; the papers of 
Myrtilla Miner (1815-1864), founder of a school for Negro girls (now 
Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C.), about 400 pieces con- 
taining family correspondence, papers and letters relating to the school, 
and letters from Harriet Beecher Stowe, William H. Beecher, Emma 
D. E. N. Southworth, and from Myrtilla Miner to President Fillmore 
and Gerrit Smith; about 450 items pertaining to the family of Zachary 
Taylor and his son, Richard, containing correspondence and business 
papers from 1847 to 1887 including letters from John M. Clayton, 
George W. Crawford, Jefferson Davis, Abbott Lawrence, Levi Lincoln, 
William Meredith, General Persifor F. Smith, and Truman Smith; 
three volumes of papers of Alfred M. Badger (1808-1868), merchant 
and entrepreneur of Georgetown, Boston, and Rochester; 67 manu- 
script sermons and a few letters of Henry Ward Beecher, all of the 
Civil War and postwar period; 16 additional documents in the Ulysses 
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S. Grant papers; the Sigmund Freud papers (restricted); and the 
papers (1885-1914) of Raoul Heilbronner, Parisian antiquary. 


The Louisiana State University Library has microfilmed a large 
number of Louisiana newspapers. Lists of the papers on microfilm 
may be obtained from the office of the Director of Libraries, Lou- 
isiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


The Southern Historical Collection of the University of North Car- 
olina announces the recent acquisition of the papers of Robert L. 
Doughton, member of Congress from the ninth (formerly the eighth) 
district of North Carolina, 1911-1952, and chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, 1933-1947 and 1949-1952. Comprising approxi- 
mately 98 cubic feet, these papers are as yet unsurveyed and will not 
be open to investigators until processing and arrangement are com- 
pleted. 

Also acquired in 1952 were approximately 33 cubic feet of the papers 
of Frank P. Graham, covering his career as United States Senator from 
North Carolina, 1949-1950, increasing this group of papers to ap- 
proximately 87 cubic feet. The Graham papers are not at present open 
to investigators. 

Other recent acquisitions of the Southern Historical Collection in- 
clude: 

Additions to the following collections: Alamance Cotton Mill, 
Edward Porter Alexander, Ball, Beckwith, Bertie County (N. C.), 
John Houston Bills, Boykin, Hamilton Allen Brown, Bryan, Dana B. 
Burns, Marion Butler, William Cain, Cameron, Mrs. Charles A. Can- 
non, David M. Carter, Richard Caswell, Caswell County (N. C.), 
Cherokee Land Sales, Mrs. John B. Clotworthy, Raleigh E. Colston, 
Thomas Cooper, Josephus Daniels, Theodore F. Davidson, O. D. 
Davis, Richard Dozier, Fayetteville Gas Light Company, Fredericks 
Hall, William Alexander Graham, Bryan Grimes, Harnett County 
(N. C.), John Abner Harris, Cushing B. Hassell, Sylvester Hassell, 
Hawkins, Henderson-Caldwell, William J. Hoke, Fannie Page Hume, 
Thomas Jefferson, Rufus Z. Johnston, Edmund Kirby-Smith, John U. 
Kirkland, Edgar W. Knight, Alexander Robert Lawton, Francis Lieber, 
Macay-McNeely, Mackay-Stiles, Minis, Stephen Moore, James H. Otey, 
Panacea Springs Company, Andrew H. Patterson, Lindsay Patterson, 
Joseph and William Peace, Pettigrew, S. V. Pickens, Pickens-Dugas, 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, W. D. Robinson, Thomas Ruffin, Ruffin-Roulhac- 
Hamilton, Shiloh Mill, Josiah Turner, Lawrence Davis Tyson, Van 
Vlech and Kramsch, Henry Clay Warmoth, James Webb, John Thomas 
Wheat, William Thornton Whitsett, Calvin H. Wiley, Horace Williams, 
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William H. Wills, Jonathan Worth, Marcus J. Wright, and Wyche- 
Otey. 

New collections: officers’ reports, 1846, of the operations of the 
Fifth U. S. Infantry at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, written by 
Lt. Col. James S. McIntosh and Lt. John A. Whitall; New York mis- 
cellaneous papers, consisting of a deposition, 1762, letter about a run- 
away slave, 1806, bond for a tavern license, 1830, and letter to Senator 
Charles E. Dudley concerning a banking institution, 1831; papers of 
Joseph F. Spainhour, Jr. (1898- ) including photocopies of an al- 
leged Andrew Jackson letter to David Owen, 1835, and Spainhour’s 
writings concerning it, 1923-36; scrapbook, 1820-1921, of Mary 
Norcott (Mrs. Henry R.) Bryan (1841-1925) of New Bern, N. C., 
containing her reminiscences and papers of the Biddle, Norcott, 
and Bryan families of North Carolina; papers, 1814-40, of Thomas 
Crawford (1785-1844), native of North Carolina, officer in a North 
Carolina company in the Creek War, and judge and state senator in 
Alabama; papers, 1787-1926, of William Nelson Page, who was active 
in the coal and iron industry in West Virginia and Virginia, particularly 
in the 1880's; undated manuscript of a speech by General Bradley T. 
Johnson (1829-1903) about Tench Tilghman of Maryland, aide-de- 
camp to George Washington; official copies of special orders, April- 
May, 1863, from Head-Quarters, Department of North Carolina, New 
Bern, N. C., concerning the management of Negroes; manuscripts and 
notes of Walter Alexander Montgomery, relating chiefly to a “Political 
History of the Confederate States of America,” which he was writing 
at the time of his death in 1921; photographs, ca. 1865-67, of Alonzo 
Phillips (1845-84), of Hillsboro, N. C., student at the University of 
North Carolina, 1865-67, and his classmates, professors, and friends; 
papers, 1815-64, of the families of Judge Peter Randolph and his sister, 
Sarah Randolph (Mrs. William) Yates, who moved from Virginia to 
Mississippi in the early 1820's; autograph book, ca. 1858-61, of John 
Laurence Haughton (1841-62), of Chatham County, N. C., while he 
was a student at the University of North Carolina; papers of Francis 
Donnell Winston (1857-1941) of North Carolina, lawyer, member of 
the North Carolina legislature, lieutenant governor of North Carolina, 
and U. S. attorney; papers, 1817-1901, of Alexander Donelson Coffee, 
of Florence, Ala., planter, surveyor, and captain, C.S.A.; papers, 1818- 
55, of General Athan A. McDowell of Buncombe County, N. C., and 
Charles G. McDowell of Burke County, N. C.; diary, 1861, of Daniel 
R. Hundley (1832-99) of Alabama, author and Confederate soldier; 
papers, 1866-1921, of Isidor Rayner (1850-1912), attorney-general of 
Maryland, U. S. Senator, and delegate to the Democratic. National 
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Convention in 1912; records, 1861-64, of Du Brutz Cutlar, Alien Cus- 
todian and Receiver, Wilmington, N. C., and legal papers, 1861-76; 
papers, 1885-1914, of J. H. Quinan, captain, U.S.N., including records 
of his cruises in the Mediterranean, Oriental waters, and Alaskan 
waters; diary and papers, 1856-1917, of Edward Owings Guerrant 
(1838-1916) of Kentucky, Confederate captain, physician, and Presby- 
terian minister and evangelist; papers, 1784-1931, of the Swan, Jones, 
and Green families of North Carolina, Florida, and Tennessee; data 
gathered from the Chambers family, 1948, concerning “Farmville,” 
Iredell County, N. C., a house built by Joseph Chambers (1791-1848) 
about 1820; personal correspondence, 1939-45, of Herbert Hutchinson 
Brimley (1861-1946), naturalist and author, of North Carolina; letters 
and postcards, 1918-19, to G. J. Mitchell from soldiers in Europe in 
World War I; letters, 1903-10, of Ulrich B. Phillips (1877-1934), con- 
cerning the reorganization of the Georgia Historical Society and plans 
for publications under its auspices; papers, 1899-1938, relating to the 
Kate Baldwin Kindergarten in Savannah, Ga., established in 1899 by 
George Johnson Baldwin and his sisters; Benjamin Franklin Royall 
collection, 1713-1891, consisting of Carteret County, N. C., patents, 
deeds, wills, and correspondence and lighthouse records of Cape 
Lookout’s keeper; correspondence, 1879-1901, of A. J. Osborne with 
Mann Valentine and others regarding a collection of alleged Indian 
relics from Cherokee and Haywood counties, N. C.; papers, 1878-1931, 
of Hilary A. Herbert (1834-1919), of Alabama, Secretary of Navy, 
1893-97; diary, 1864, of John Potts, of Noblesville, Ind., while he was 
with Company D, 101st Indiana Volunteers, chiefly in Tennessee and 
North Georgia; papers, 1840-70, of John Hunt Morgan (1825-64) of 
Kentucky, general, C.S.A.; covering letter, 1820, for inspection returns 
from Captain William Wilson's Company B, U. S. Artillery, at Fort 
Johnston, Southport, N. C.; Weldon Edwards Williamson papers, con- 
sisting of genealogical material relating to the Williamson, Lea, 
Edwards, Davidson, Bethell, and related families, of North Carolina, 
and a diary, 1842-48, of George Washington Jeffreys of Virginia and 
North Carolina, a preacher and farmer; four issues, 1930, of “The 
Weekly News,” Windsor, North Carolina, a manuscript newspaper 
written by James Lewis Bond and Charles Bond; letters, 1952, from 
Laurence and Walter Sprunt, giving genealogical notes of the Sprunt 
family of North Carolina; papers, 1795-1937, of Charles Haynes 
Andrews (1835-1905) of Georgia, lawyer, businessman, and captain, 
C.S.A.; papers of the E. J. Price family of Mecklenburg County, N. C.; 
genealogical record of the Alexander family of Mecklenburg County, 
N. C.; fragment of a boy’s diary, 1800, supposed to have been written 
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by John Alexander Lillington of North Carolina, son of General 
Alexander Lillington; papers of Louis A. Dent (1863-1947) of Mary- 
land, secretary to James G. Blaine, consul at Kingston, Jamica, during 
the Spanish-American War, law professor, and special assistant to the 
Attorney General in 1927; articles, 1952, by John R. Jordan, Jr., of 
North Carolina, on William Blount (1749-1800) and Richard Jordan 
Gatling (1818-1903); letters, 1917, to Major George P. Butler, prin- 
cipal and commandant of Richmond Academy, Augusta, Ga., on the 
death of his wife Livy, daughter of Henry Hull Carlton, representative 
from Georgia; papers, 1863-67, of Charles W. Sydnor of Virginia, phy- 
sician, who served with the hospital corps, Army of Northern Virginia, 
C.S.A.; papers, 1864-1929, of Sallie Rowan (Mrs. M. C.) Saufley of 
Tennessee, consisting chiefly of Civil War letters from her husband 
and letters from their son Caswell, serving in the U. S. Navy, 1904-16; 
letters, 1846-47, written from Mexico by Captain William Richard 
Caswell (1809-62) of Tennessee, aide-de-camp to General Pillow; 
papers of Annie Noble (Mrs. Irvin A.) Sims of Savannah, Ga., con- 
taining material on the Donehoo, Sims, Scott, Coleman, Godwin, 
McGehee, and related families; letters, 1861-65, to Celestine Sarratt 
of Gaffney, S. C., from Confederate soldiers in Virginia; papers, 1821- 
92, of Theodore W. Brevard (d. 1877) of Lincoln County, N. C., 
lawyer in South Carolina, state legislator and judge in Alabama, and 
land registrar and comptroller of public accounts in Florida; diary, 
1863-65, of William H. Stewart, Captain, 95th Illinois Volunteers, 
U.S.A., written while he was serving in Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana; papers, 1796-1909, of the Speculation Land 
Company of North Carolina, concerning transactions in Rutherford, 
Buncombe, Union, and Mecklenburg counties; ledger, 1851-54, of 
Wessel and Eilers, merchandising firm in Wilmington, N. C.; ledgers, 
1859-66, of John Norwood and J. A. Tillman, physicians, in Crawford, 
Russell County, Ala.; surveying notebook, 1855-57, of R. H. Smith 
Thompson, later an officer in the Confederate Army; merchandise 
and shipping daybook, 1817-23, of Devereux, Chester, and Orme, New 
Bern, N. C.; diary, 1869-78, of William O. Macoughtry, physician, of 
Middleway, Jefferson County, W. Va.; journal, 1876-87, of Duncan 
and Johnston, cotton factors and commission merchants, Savannah, 
Ga.; subscription books, 1821-84, of the Charles Town (W. Va.) 
Virginia Free Press; merchandise daybook, 1854-57, of J. H. Saunders 
and Company, Saunders Mill, Guilford, N. C.; record books, 1829-93, 
of the mercantile firms of the Harper family, Lenoir, N. C.; miscel- 
laneous books, 1790-1869, of Chatham County, N. C., including mer- 
cantile accounts, blacksmith’s accounts, and court records; merchan- 
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dise accounts, 1875-78, of J. N. Russell, Fairview, N. C., and Shuford- 
ville, N. C.; land valuation book, no date, for various townships in 
Wake County, N. C.; account book, 1856-57, of Jesse G. Shepherd, 
lawyer and judge, Fayetteville, N. C.; account books, 1865-67, of Lee 
and Spencer, cotton brokers, Charleston, $. C.; mercantile account 
books, 1846-69, of Henry A. London, Chatham County, N. C.; mis- 
cellaneous mercantile account books, 1797-1856, from Bath and Wash- 
ington, Beaufort County, N. C.; livery stable accounts, 1885-89, of 
Raleigh, N. C.; mercantile account books, 1859-94, of firms of the Wil- 
lard family, Tennessee; conscript record, 1864, of the Seventh District, 
North Carolina; postage account book, 1870-72, of the North Carolina 
Land Company; miscellaneous books, 1860-92, of Granville County, 
N. C., including mercantile accounts and records, 1873-79, of the For- 
lorn Hope Lodge of Good Templers at Tally Ho, N. C.; mercantile 
account books, 1845-72, of Redd, Johnson, and Company, Columbus, 
Ga.; record books, 1849-64, of the Cape Fear and Deep River Naviga- 
tion Company, North Carolina; miscellaneous books, 1809-81, of 
Fayetteville, N. C., including physician’s accounts, library records, and 
mercantile accounts; mercantile account books, 1812-45, of firms of the 
Nott family, Fayetteville, N. C.; mercantile account books, 1854-84, of 
J. J. Gilchrist, Fayetteville, N. C.; record books, 1815-40, of the Hills- 
boro, N. C., branch of the Bank of Cape Fear; merchandise and 
blacksmith account books, 1841-59, of John A. and Thomas Faucett, 
Hillsboro, N. C.; meat and hides accounts, 1837-41, of Crane and 
Capes, Orange County, N. C.; record books, 1859-64, of the Hillsboro 
(N. C.) Savings Association; accounts, 1823-32, of James S. Smith, 
physician, of Orange County, N. C.; coach shop and mercantile ac- 
count books, 1852-56, of A. C. Murdock, Orange County, N. C.; mer- 
cantile account books, 1839-53, of Parker and Nelson, Hillsboro, N. C.; 
miscellaneous mercantile account books, 1805-61, of Orange County, 
N. C.; miscellaneous books, 1799-1838, of Shenandoah County, Va., in- 
cluding poorhouse accounts, records of Pine Forge, and mercantile 
accounts; account books, 1846-58, of the Wilmington (N. C.) Com- 
mercial; subscription books, 1833-39, of the Salisbury (N. C.) Western 
Carolinian; mailing records, 1863-64, of the Fayetteville (N. C.) Ob- 
server; ledger, 1884-86, of an unidentified grocery store in Raleigh, 
N. C.; and letters, 1846-50, of John J. Green, of Halifax County, N. C. 

Typed, microfilmed, and photocopied material acquired includes: 
papers, 1856-67, of Joseph Pickens McQueen (1854-1904) of South 
Carolina, later a lawyer in Alabama, including letters from his father, 
John McQueen (1804-67), Confederate congressman from South Car- 
olina; letter, 1903, and recollections, 1830-85, of Clement Daniel Fish- 
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burne of Virginia, including material on Thomas J. Jackson; diary, 
1860-97, of Jacob Henry Smith (1820-97), for thirty-seven years the 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, N. C.; diary, 1853, 
1861, and 1868, of Augustus Octavius Bacon (1839-1914), senator 
from Georgia; journal, 1767-68, of Thomas Griffiths, agent for Josiah 
Wedgwood, on a trip from London via Charleston, S. C., to the Ayoree 
Mountain in North Carolina, to get white clay for English china; 
recollections, written about 1832, of Jesse R. Siler (1793-1876) of 
Asheville and Franklin, N. C., cattle raiser, surveyor, and merchant; 
letters, 1865-66, to Laurent Dupré of Opelousas, La., student at Lou- 
isiana State Seminary and Military Academy, and letters, 1862, be- 
tween Lucius J. Dupré, Confederate congressman, and Jefferson Davis; 
records, 1733-1886, of the Coleman, Swain, Siler, Hall, and Lowry 
connections of North Carolina, from the Bible of William Coleman, 
who married Cynthia Swain in 1812; autobiography of Stephen Frontis 
(1792-1867), telling of his early life in France, Switzerland, and St. 
Domingo, work as a cabinetmaker and clerk in Philadelphia, 1810-17, 
and preparation in North Carolina to enter Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1820; papers, 1770-92, of Joel Lane (1740-1795), founder 
of Raleigh, N. C.; personal recollections by O. P. Hargis of Rome, Ga., 
a Confederate soldier, concerning the Civil War in Georgia and the 
last days of the war in the vicinity of Raleigh and Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
genealogy of Sarah Elizabeth Thompson (b. 1951), showing the rela- 
tionships of several Kentucky, North Carolina, and Virginia families; 
papers, 1859 and 1952, of the Strother and Kilgore families of Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas; book containing genealogy and family docu- 
ments of the Alves and related families of Kentucky and Alabama, 
compiled by Henry Powell Alves (1880- ), and a short Confederate 
Army diary of Isham Watkins Fennell, surgeon, 55th Alabama In- 
fantry; reminiscences, written in 1925, of Isaac N. Rainey (b. 1844) of 
Tennessee, including material on the Civil War and federal occupa- 
tion in Tennessee and the Atlanta campaign; papers, 1854-84, of the 
Roulstones and Dinwiddies in Tennessee, including letters from Wil- 
liam I. Dinwiddie in Red River County, Texas, 1854-55; history of 
Austinville, Va., including data on the lead and zinc mines in south- 
west Virginia, particularly in Wythe County, from 1750 to 1930; 
recollections by Elizabeth Avery (Mrs. Minor) Meriwether (1824- 
1916) of Tennessee, author and suffragette, covering her early life in 
Bolivar and Memphis and the Civil War and Reconstruction in Ten- 
nessee; letters, 1917-19, from Private Albert P. Garland (1889-1948), 
with the A.E.F., to family and friends in Opelousas, La.; register of 
guests at Catawba Springs Hotel, Lincoln County, N. C., 1838-54; 
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selections from the journal of Rosa Huggins of Appleton, Tenn., 
covering her trip to New Orleans in 1853 and to Charleston in 1855; 
papers, 1828-44, of Chester Ashley (1790-1848), native of Massachu- 
setts, later a resident of Arkansas, and senator from Arkansas, 1844-48; 
papers, 1779-1881, of R. G. Hill Kean (1828-98) of Caroline County, 
Va., and his wife, Adelaide Demarest Prescott, of Louisiana; notebook 
containing genealogical data and photographs of the Porcher, Haskell, 
and connected families of South Carolina; will, 1771, of Dr. Samuel 
Green, New Hanover County, N. C.; genealogical material on the 
Allison, Sample, and connected families of Mecklenburg County, N. C.; 
Berryhill family papers, 1795-1840, containing material on the Berry- 
hill, Todd, and Wearn families of North Carolina, and correspondence 
between Oliver Arms of Lincoln County, N. C., and his fiancee, 
Elizabeth Sprague, South Deerfield, Mass.; papers, 1844-45, of John 
Ballanfant, a student at the University of North Carolina in 1844, 
including letters from college friends and his oration before the 
Dialectic Society; papers, 1838-1849, of Kenton Harper (1801-67) of 
Virginia, captain of a Virginia regiment in the Mexican War, agent of 
the Chickasaw Indians, 1851-52, employee of the Department of In- 
terior, and colonel, C.S.A.; bond to the state of North Carolina, bind- 
ing Horace Greeley, who had applied for a license to marry Mary 
Cheney in Warren County, N. C., 1836; papers, 1850-1928, of William 
B. Pettit (1825-1905) of Virginia, lieutenant, C.S.A., member of the 
Fluvanna Artillery, consisting chiefly of Civil War correspondence 
with his wife; papers of Benjamin McReynolds of Kentucky, Metho- 
dist preacher, consisting of a journal, 1823, of a trip from Kentucky 
to Virginia, and a family history and genealogy; a travel diary, 1783-84, 
of Mrs. Nicholas (Elizabeth House) Trist, covering a journey from 
Philadelphia to Louisiana; and selections from the Draper Manu-. 
scripts, including Draper’s life of Boone, Boone papers, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina papers, King’s Mountain papers, Mecklen- 
burg Declaration, by Draper, Mecklenburg Declaration papers, Meck- 
lenburg Declaration miscellanies, North Carolina papers, South Car- 
olina papers, South Carolina in the Revolution miscellanies, Tennessee 
papers, and Virginia papers. 


Disturbing evidence of the political lethargy of the southern people 
is presented in Primary Elections in the South: A Study in Uniparty 
Politics (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1953, pp. xii, 112, 
$2.75), by Cortez A. M. Ewing. After a thorough analysis of primary 
elections in ten states, presented largely in statistical tables, the author 
concludes that the fundamental weakness of southern democracy is its 
one-party character. He does not see much likelihood of the emergence 
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of a two-party South, and he believes “that the South will, in the 
immediate future, become more isolated from the national political 
scene.” 


Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Warrior, 1833-1865 (Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Company, 1952, pp. xxi, 344, illustrations, bibliography, 
$5.00), by Harry J. Sievers, S.J., describes Harrison’s boyhood, his 
college career, his rise in law and politics, and his distinguished mili- 
tary service during the Civil War. Father Sievers was fortunate in 
having access to the formerly closed Harrison papers. He is now at 
work on a second volume which will cover Harrison’s postwar career. 


Peter Smith has recently made available reprints of two standard 
works in southern history that have been out of print for some years— 
American Negro Slavery (New York, 1952, pp. xi, 529, $6.00), by 
Ulrich B. Phillips, and Freedom of Thought in the Old South (New 
York, 1951, pp. xxvii, 343, illustrations, $5.00), by Clement Eaton. In 
a new preface Mr. Eaton indicates some of the changes and additions 
he would make if he had the opportunity to rewrite his book, first 
published in 1940. 


The Lides Go South . . . and West: The Record of a Planter Migra- 
tion in 1835 (Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1952, pp. 
vi, 51, appendix), edited by Fletcher M. Green, is No. 2 of the South 
Caroliniana Sesquicentennial Series. It includes a journal describing 
a family trek from Springville, South Carolina, to Carlowville, Ala- 
bama, and letters from the migrants to relatives in the old home place. 
Drawn from the Lide-Coker papers in the South Caroliniana Library 
of the University of South Carolina, these documents contain interest- 
ing information on travel, religion, education, health, and social condi- 
tions. An appendix describes the 176 letters (1827-1880) in the Lide- 
Coker papers not published in this volume. 


The third number of the South Caroliniana Sesquicentennial Series 
is Wadboo Barony: Its Fate as Told in Colleton Family Papers, 1773- 
1793 (Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1952, pp. xvi, 29, 
maps), edited by J. H. Easterby. The editor's introduction traces the 
history of the large manorial estate of the Colletons, and twenty-two 
letters show the efforts of members of the family to recover the 
property confiscated by South Carolina during the Revolution. 


Henry Hotze’s Three Months in the Confederate Army (University, 
University of Alabama Press, 1952, pp. [v], 38, notes, appendix, $1.00), 
with an introduction by Richard Barksdale Harwell, is a facsimile re- 
print from the London Index of 1862. The introduction gives a bio- 
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graphical sketch of the little-known Hotze, a brilliant Confederate 
propagandist abroad, and discusses the influence of his newspaper, 
the Index. Hotze presents a lively, somewhat idyllic picture of camp 
life with the Third Alabama Regiment in the early months of the war, 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Maryland Quakers in the Seventeenth Century,” by Kenneth L. Car. 
roll, in Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 

“Springfield Farm of Conococheague,” by Mary Vernon Mish, ibid. 

“A Not-So-Innocent Virginian [Lewis Littlepage] Abroad,” by James 
H. Bailey, in Virginia Cavalcade (Autumn). 

“Chimneys Without Smoke [The Natural Chimneys of Virginia],” by 
Elizabeth Dabney Coleman, ibid. 

“Pursuit of a Pirate [“Blackbeard’],” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“Up Rockingham, Down Dunmore [The Formation of Rockingham 
County],” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“Campaigning in the Good Old Days [The Presidential Campaign of 
1888 in Virginia] ,” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“A Mayflower Relic in Virginia,” by William M. E. Rachal, ibid. 

“A Trip to the Salt Pond [Mountain Lake],” by William M. E. Rachal, 
ibid. 

“When Virginia Owned a Shipyard [The Gosport Shipyard, 1767- 
1801],” by William M. E. Rachal, ibid. 

““The Virginians’ [William Makepeace Thackeray Visits Virginia in 
1853],” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Houdon’s Washington,” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Suburban Development of Yorktown, Virginia, During the Colonial 
Period,” by Edward M. Riley, in the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography (October). 

“The Development of the “Valley Line’ of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road,” by J. Randolph Kean, ibid. 

“Virginia’s Unknown Novelist: The Career of J. S. French, a Southern 
Colonel of Parts,” by Curtis Carroll Davis, ibid. 

“In Defense of Colonel Aaron Burr: With Special Reference to the 
Influence of the City of Richmond and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia in His Career,” by Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., ibid. 

“Walter Hines Page and the Spirit of the New South,” by Charles Grier 
Sellers, Jr., in the North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“Calvin H. Wiley’s North Carolina Reader,” by Howard Braverman, 
ibid. 

“The Land Valuations of Iredell County in 1800,” by Hugh Hill 
Wooten, ibid. 
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“The West Virginia Venture: Empire Out of Wilderness,” by E. 
Lawrence Marquess, in West Virginia History (October). 

“A History of Marshall College,” Part II (1850-1886) and Part III 
(1886-1915), by Robert Chase Toole, ibid. (October, January ). 

“Some Early Historians of Western Virginia,” by J. Merton England, 
ibid. (January). 

“Nathan Goff, Jr., in the Civil War,” by G. Wayne Smith, ibid. 

“Highlights of Kentucky’s Role in Presidential Elections,” by Elvis J. 
Stahr, Jr., in the Filson Club History Quarterly (October). 

“Kentucky and the Presidential Elections, 1912-1948,” by Lowell Har- 
rison, ibid. 

“Henry Clay, 1852-1952,” by Glyndon G. Van Deusen, ibid. 

“Beginnings of German Theatricals in Louisville,” by John J. Weisert, 
ibid. 

“T. H. Roddy: A Nineteenth Century Physician of Old James County, 
Tennessee,” by Robert Partin, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly 
(September). 

“Andrew Johnson Delivers His Argument,” by Gregg Phifer, ibid. 

“An Early Experiment in Adult Education: The Nashville Lyceum, 
1830-1832,” by Milton L. Baughn, ibid. 

“Mark Twain’s Story of the Bull and the Bees,” by D. M. McKeithan, 
ibid. 

“Republican Newspaper Support for the Acquittal of President John- 
son,” by Ralph J. Roske, ibid. 

“The Circus in Early Rural Missouri,” by Elbert R. Bowen, in Missouri 
Historical Review (October). 

“Joseph Murphy’s Contribution to the Development of the West,” by 
Emily Ann O'Neil Bott, ibid. 

“Pioneer Days in Ellis County,” by Violet Polin Igou, in the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma (Autumn). 

“Potawatomi Day Schools,” by Hobert D. Ragland, ibid. 

“Baptist Pioneers in Eastern Oklahoma,” by Herbert Miner Pierce, ibid. 

“Joseph Franklin Thompson: An Early Cherokee Leader,” by T. L. 
Ballenger, ibid. 

“The Armstrongs of Indian Territory,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, 
ibid. 

“First Oil and Gas Well in Tulsa County,” by Fred S. Clinton, ibid. 

“The American Indian as Conservationist,” by N. B. Johnson, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Sir Augustus J. Foster in Maryland,” edited by Margaret Kinard 
Latimer, in Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 
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“A John Hancock Letter Written When Congress Was Leaving Balti- 
more Town,” ibid. 

“Pamela Savage of Champlain, Healthseeker in Oxford,” edited by 
Helen Harriet Salls, in the North Carolina Historical Review 
(October ). 

“Letters from North Carolina to Andrew Johnson,” concluded, edited 
by Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, ibid. 

“Early Campaigns in North Carolina: The Diary of Edmund J. Cleve- 
land,” continued, edited by Edmund J. Cleveland, Jr., in Proceed- 
ings of the New Jersey Historical Society (October, January ). 

“Last Letters of Henry Clay,” edited by Sarah Agnes Wallace, in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 

“Foreign Books about Tennessee, 1900-1950,” by Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (September). 

“Letters of Mrs. James K. Polk to Her Husband,” continued, edited by 
Sarah Agnes Wallace, ibid. 

“The Missouri Reader: Americans in the Valley,” Part IX, edited by 
Ruby Matson Robins, in Missouri Historical Review (October). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Cultural Contributions of German Settlers to South Carolina,” by 
Gilbert P. Voigt, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine 
(October). 

“Springville: A Summer Village of Old Darlington District,” by Robert 
Ervin Coker, ibid. 

“General Robert Howe and the British Capture of Savannah in 1778,” 
by Alexander A. Lawrence, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly 
(December ). 

“The Origin of the Tugalo Party’s Name,” by John E. Talmedge, ibid. 

“St. Augustine During the Civil War,” by Omega G. East, in the 
Florida Historical Quarterly (October). 

“The Alabama Negro Colony in Mexico, 1894-1896,” by Alfred W. 
Reynolds, in the Alabama Review (October). 

“Critical Months in Alabama Politics, 1895-1896,” by Allen J. Going, 
ibid. 

“The Chickasaw Agency,” by Dawson A. Phelps, in the Journal of Mis- 
sissippi History (April). 

“Dr. James G. Carson’s Canebrake: A View of an Ante-Bellum Sugar 
Plantation,” by Robert E. Reinders, in the Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly (October, 1950). 

“The New Orleans Yellow Fever Epidemic of 1853,” by Donald E. 
Everett, ibid. 
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“Old Days on the Times-Democrat,” by John Smith Kendall, ibid. 

“The Evolution of an Industry,” by J. M. Park, Jr., in the Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

“Industry in the New South: A Case History,” by Carolyn Blanks, ibid. 

“The Arkansas Factory, 1805-1810,” by Aloysius Plaisance, ibid. 

“Samuel May Williams,” by Ruth G. Nichols, in the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly (October). 

“Jane Long,” by Anne A. Brindley, ibid. 

“The Texas Gazette, 1829-1831,” by Charles A. Bacarisse, ibid. 

“General Ranald Slidell Mackenzie: Indian Fighting Cavalryman,” by 
Edward S. Wallace, ibid. (January). 

“The Shawnee Trail,” by Wayne Gard, ibid. 

“Freemasonry and Texas History, 1800-1835,” by James D. Carter, ibid. 

“The Negro Exodus from Comanche County, Texas,” by Billy Bob 
Lightfoot, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Diary of a Journey by George Izard, 1815-1816,” continued, edited by 
Harold W. Ryan, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine’ 
(October ). 

“Regimental Book of Captain James Bentham, 1778-1780,” continued, 
contributed by Robert Bentham Simons, ibid. 

“Foreign Travellers in Georgia, 1900-1950,” by Lawrence S. Thompson, 
in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Journal of the Georgia Constitutional Convention of 1798,” edited by 
Albert B. Saye, ibid. 

“Foreign Travellers in Florida, 1900-1950,” by Lawrence S$. Thompson, 
in the Florida Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Documents Describing the Second and Third Expeditions of Lieu- 
tenant Diego Pefia to Apalachee and Apalachicolo in 1717 and 
1718,” translated and edited by Mark F. Boyd, ibid. 

“Foreigners in Alabama, 1900-1950,” by Lawrence S. Thompson, in the 
Alabama Review (October). 

“James Kirke Paulding’s Creole Tale,” by Floyd C. Watkins, in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly (October, 1950). 

“Foreign Travel Books on Arkansas, 1900-1950,” by Lawrence S. 
Thompson, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

“A Check List of Theses and Dissertations in Texas History Produced 
in the Department of History of the University of Texas, 1893- 
1951,” continued, compiled and edited by H. Bailey Carroll and 
Milton R. Gutsch, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (Octo- 
ber, January ). 
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“Colonel George Croghan and the Indian Situation in Texas in 1847,” 
edited by Martin L. Crimmins, ibid. (January). 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Regimental Pilgrimage: Diary of Mrs. Albert Sidney Johnston, Octo- 
ber, 1855—May, 1856,” by Arthur Marvin Shaw, in the Register of 
the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 

“Civil War Subversives,” by Bethania M. Smith, in Journal of the Illi- 
nois State Historical Society (Autumn). 

“Ohio Churches and Abolitionism,” by Thomas Conry, in the His- 
torical Bulletin (November ). 

“The Hoosiers and the “Eternal Agitation, 1848-1850,” by Roger H. 
Van Bolt, in Indiana Magazine of History (December). 

“The Secession Crisis and the Frontier: Washington Territory, 1860- 
1861,” by Robert W. Johannsen, in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review (December). 

“Watchers for the Second Coming: The Millenarian Tradition in 
America,” by Ira V. Brown, ibid. 

“Frederick Law Olmsted in the ‘Literary Republic, ” by Laura Wood 
Roper, ibid. 

“Historianship,” by J. G. Randall, in the American Historical Review 
(January ). 

“Alexander H. Stephens and Jefferson Davis,” by James Z. Rabun, ibid. 

“Jefferson's Attitude Toward History,” by Edd Winfield Parks, in the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (December ). 

“The Great Seal of the Confederacy,” by George H. Shirk, in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Autumn). 

“The Cherokees as a Civilized Tribe,” by Henry T. Malone, in the 
Emory University Quarterly (December). 

“General Hood as Logistician,” by Frank E. Vandiver, in Military Af- 
fairs (Spring). 

“Eugene Ney’s Mississippi Travels, 1830,” by John Francis McDermott, 
in Mid-America (October). 

“The Sedition Law, Free Speech, and the American Political Process, 
by James Morton Smith, in the William and Mary Quarterly 
(October). 

“General Collot’s Plan for a Reconnaissance of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys, 1796,” translated by Durand Echeverria, ibid. 

“Rumbold’s Dying Speech, 1685, and Jefferson’s Last Words on De- 
mocracy, 1826,” by Douglass Adair, ibid. 
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University of Kentucky. 
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